aes 


Summer City by George Bellows. Courtesy Encyclopaedia Britannica 





“) 


19th Century American Paintings 
E. WOOD PERRY, N.A. 


1831-1915 


EXHIBITION—27 AMERICAN GENRE PAINTINGS DURING APRIL 
(ALL ARE FOR SALE) 


**Roundelay.”’ Canvas size 23” x 33”. 
Signed and dated, 1900. $300. 


“tHe Loves Me, He Loves Me Not.” “The Grindstone.” Canvas size 25” x 18”. 
Canvas size 28” x 22”. $350. Signed and dated, 1872. $350. 


HARRY SHAW. NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 





THE FIRST SKATING 


GRANDMA MOSES 


SENIOR OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 


Exclusively represented by: 


AMERICAN-BRITISH ART CENTER GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


44 West 56th Sr. New York 46 West 57th St. New York 
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woodcuts engravings chiaroscuros etchin gs mezzotints litho graphs 


From the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day 


FINE PRINTS 3 


“IN MEMORIAM” [a 
North Porch, 

Chartres Cathedral 

Etching 


Jol n I ay 


Arms 


“MAN OF 
SORROWS” 


Voodcut, Swabian. 
1480-1500 
Schreiber 886b 
m Original old coloring 








RARE AMERICANA 


EARLY PAINTINGS OLD PRINTS CURRIER & IVES 
| VIEWS PORTRAITS HISTORICAL GENRE 





“CARTING FLOUR” Oil, 30 x 40 Wm. T. Ranney. 1846. 


KENNEDY & CO. 


Established 1874 
785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Vo. 5-3741 ) 
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| MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


| | MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
| April Ist to April 22nd 


EXHIBITION BY 


The Dialist s 


| OILS « SCULPTURE 


Edward Garbely 
| Henry Gasser 
Eugene Gauss 
| Matthew Geddes 
John R. Grabach 
Frank P. LaVanco 
Rudolph A. Voelcker 


PAINTINGS BY 
NATIONAL 


ACADEMICIANS 
Until April 20 


Watercolors by 
CLARENCE CARTER 


‘ Until April 20 


FINDLAY 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


Van Buren at 
Michigan 


CHICAGO 








PAINTINGS By 


GLUCKMANN 


April 10 - 28 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


PRINTS—, 








Gverytiine in color prints from Old Masters 
to Moderns: (Landscapes, Still Life, Sports, 
Ballet, Marines, Birds, Religious, etc.) 

Send for Illustrated Brochure 


Oestreicher's 


(Three generations as print masters) 
1208 Sixth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Bet. 47th-48th Sts. BR-9-7443 
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INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
This offer will include THE ART DIGEST 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Special 
Number. [Single Copies 25c.] 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New YorK Clty 22, N. Y. 


Please enter my Trial Offer for which 
I enclose $1. 


Name 
Address 
... State 


City 





NUMBER 


FRANK K™ REHN 


GALLERIES 


Specializing in the works of 


BURCHFIELD 
BROOK 
CARROLL 
HOPPER 
JAMES 
KANTOR 
MARSH 
McFEE 


MILLER 
MATTSON 
MANGRAVITE 
PICKEN 
POOR 
RIGGS 
SPEICHER 
TOMLIN 
WATKINS 


























CURRENT EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS 


MATTSON 


LITHOGRAPHS 


SPRUANCE 


683 Fifth Ave. (bet. 53 & 54 Sts.) 
New York City 





W. ELMER 


SCHOFIELD 


MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


TO APRIL 7 


GRAND CENTRAL 


ART GALLERIES, INC. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 





JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


| EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
| ORIENTAL i 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE i| 





| PAINTINGS i 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS | 
L_ 

5 


















WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 





Schneider ¢ Gabriel 
Galleries, Inc. 


69 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 






PAINTINGS 
and WORKS of ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 






SELECTED 
PAINTINGS 
OF 
VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS 



















Period and Modern Decorations 






19 East 64th Street, New York City 











Paris London 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


Exhibitions by the following artists: 
1945 1946 















Eric Isenburger Jose Clemente Orozco 
Felix Topolski William Thoeny 
Victor Tischler Teng Chiu 
Marguerite Zorach Otis Dozier 
Jean de Botton and others 
14 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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“Les Amants Heureux’” by Jean Honoré Fragonard, 1732-1806 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
New York > 720 Fifth Avenue 
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“La Route de Verrierres" (1872) By ALFRED SISLEY 










EXHIBITION 


6 IMPRESSIONIS TS 


APRIL 16-MAY 5 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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OF NON- OBJECTIVE PAINTINGS 


THE MOST ADVANCED ART CENTER IN THE WORLD 


24 EAST 54TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


KANDINSKY 


S28 MASTERPIECES 


SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


OPEN SUNDAYS 12-6 


19u Century French Paintings 


20 Century American Paintings 
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DAILY EXCEPT MONDAYS 10-6 


DURAND-RUEL 
12 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 
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NO ENTRANCE FEE 










Gallery 


55 East 57th New York 





FRENCH PAINTINGS 





BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MONDRIAN 
CRISTOFANETTI PICASSO 
DESPIAU RENOIR 
GRIS ROUAULT 
LEGER SOUTINE 
























AMERICAN 
EILSHEMIUS JOHN KANE 
TAMAYO 


F. LEGER 


EXHIBITION e APRIL 7-30 

































“LUNCH HOUR" by ISABEL BISHOP 
Isabel Bishop recently won the Clark 
Prize of $1000 at the Corcoran Bien- 
nial Exhibition and her prize-winning 
painting was purchased for the Cor- 
coran collection. She also won the 
Carnegie Award at the current Na- 
tional Academy of Design Exhibition. 
She is represented in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica collection and in 15 
museum collections. 


BABCO 


38 EAST 57th STREET 


Revington Arthur 
Will Barnet 
Douglas Gorsline 


Lee Jackson 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 


Exclusive representative important 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


*BISHOP .. . *CADMUS ... *W. PEIRCE . . . *SEPESHY 
BINFORD...*D. ROSENTHAL... SIMKHOVITCH 
*G. R. DAVIS... *F. MARTIN... THON : .. GUSTON 
NAGLER...SHULKIN...ETTING...FERBER 
*W. PALMER... SOKOLE...VARGA...LAHM 
LANING...1. SOYER...M. FREEDMAN 
KINGMAN ... CUSTER... B. PARSONS . . ;: WINGATE 
HARKAVY...L. SAARINEN...A. PEIRCE 


* Represented in Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection 


Information and catalogues of exhibitions on request 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


(between 57th and 58th Sts.) 


CK GALLERY 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


NEW YORK CITY 


Frederic Knight Albert Pels 

Alfred H. Levitt Edward Rosenfeld 
Jean Liberte Jefferson Tester 
John W. McCoy Sol Wilson 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 


WATERCOLORS BY 


ALFRED H. LEVITT 
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i. Congratulations fo 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


on their presentation of 


a notable collection of 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


“HAWAIIAN ANTHEM” EUGENE SAVAGE 


We are very happy to have had a 
part in contributing to the high Three Score Years We Have 
Served American Art: 
RYDER, HOMER, EAKINS, DAVIES, 
LAWSON, BELLOWS, TWACHT- 
MAN, WEIR *** STUART, WEST, 
VANDERLYN, DURAND, SULLY *** 


Today: 


CARTER, BULLER, PIKE, PARADISE, 
CONSTANT, BARSE MILLER *** 


FERARGIL sew vor 22 


quality of the collection with a group 


of paintings from our Galleries. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


A no-profit organization 
conducted entirely for American Artists 


», 
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_ | EARLY and CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


aa 


THOMAS EAKINS STEPHEN ETNIER 
= We =. WINSLOW HOMER MAURICE STERNE 
ra ogee , S ie > ALBERT P. RYDER) JERRY FARNSWORTH 
a > e : ; GEORGE INNESS SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
J. H. TWACHTMAN FRANCIS SPEIGHT 
CHILDE HASSAM LOUIS RITMAN 
WILLARD METCALF HOBSON PITTMAN 
R. A. BLAKELOCK HELEN SAWYER 
EDWARD BRUCE JOHN WHORF 
HOMER MARTIN ELIOT O’HARA 
A. H. WYANT HILDE KAYN 
THOMAS MORAN HARRY HERING 
LEON KROLL and others 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE SEASON 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED 


Cc = IC) 


MILCH GALLERIES STREET , NEW YORK 


“In American Art since 1905” 


End of the Trolley Line, Oak Park, lll. Chicago, 1893, by Childe Hassam. 
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samuel m. kootz 


announces the first exhibition 
of the SAMUEL M. KOOTZ gallery: 


LEGER 


OILS * GOUACHES *« DRAWINGS 





@ ALSO SHOWING 
new paintings by 






BAZIOTES April 9th through April 28th 
GLARNER Temporary Quarters... FEIGL GALLERY 
HOLTY 601 Madison Avenue, New York 
MOTHERWELL 









PERMANENT QUARTERS OF THE SAMUEL M. KOOTZ GALLERY WILL BE 15 E. 57 AFTER SEPT. | 















PAINTINGS BY 


DAN LUTZ 
MILLARD SHEETS 
RUSSELL COWLES 
CLARENCE HINKLE 
ETIENNE RET 
LYONEL FEININGER 
LOREN BARTON 
GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 
SUEO SERISAWA 
RAMOS MARTINEZ 
BERNARD LAMOTTE 
JEAN DE BOTTON 
SALVADOR DALI 

RUBIN 


“San Xavier” By Millard Sheets 


POTTERY BY 
GLEN LUKENS — GERTRUDE & OTTO NATZLER — JEAN GOODWIN AMES 


DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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_|NIERENDORF 


| | 53 EAST 57TH NEW YORK 


WORKS BY JULIO DE DIEGO 


Represented in the Britannica Collection 


ALBERS - BERTOIA - CHAGALL - HOFER 
KLEE - KANDINSKY - LEGER - MARC 
MERIDA - PICASSO - RASZ - SCHARL 


PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETCHINGS, BOOKS 


Sea Rocks and Moon 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION JOSEPH DE MARTINI 


OF PAUL KLEE’S WORK os 
PUBLICATION OF BOOKS MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


CATALOGS, COLOR PRINTS 11 EAST 57TH STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


KLEEMANN 


Pilgrim's Hill 


Sole agent for Corbino, Bosa, Orr 


65 EAST 57th STREET 
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SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


P. Falconet, 1771, Signed. 
Canvas 30 x 25 inches 


KOETSER eatery 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
also: 13 DUKE STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


61 East 57, New York City 




















KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


Rotts Royce Burtpinc, 32 East 57TH STREET 


New YorK 


PAINTINGS « DRAWINGS 
PRINTS ¢ SCULPTURE 


Selected works by 


GIFFORD BEAL HENRY G. KELLER 

REYNOLDS BEAL JOHN KOCH 

LOUIS BOUCHE RICHARD LAHEY 

SAMUEL BRECHER ERNEST LAWSON 

RUSSELL COWLES CHARLES LOCKE 

WALT DEHNER GEORGE LUKS ae 
CHARLES DEMUTH MAURICE PRENDERGAST Paintin gs 
GUY PENE DU BOIS CHARLES PRENDERGAST by 

YVONNE DU BOIS BOARDMAN ROBINSON 

WILLIAM DEAN FAUSETT __ IVER ROSE U n @ @ 
VAUGHN FLANNERY HENRY SCHNAKENBERG 

WILLIAM GLACKENS JOHN SLOAN 

JOHN HARTELL ESTHER WILLIAMS April 2 through 21 
JOHN E. HELIKER EDMUND YAGHJIAN 


MAHONRI YOUNG LILIENFELD GALLERY Z1 E. 01 
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ERL 


GALLERIES 


Sole Agent for 


AUSTIN — BLANCHARD 
FEIN — FRIEDMAN 
HAUCKE — LA MORE 
PAPSDORF — PERENY 
PRIEBE — STARK 
TSCHACBASOV — VEDOVELLI 
CARRENO — MARTINEZ-PEDRO 


* 
Through April: 


CAROL BLANCHARD 


Recent Paintings 





32 East 58th Street © New York 22, N. Y. 


“Country Home” 


Water Colors 
EVE CLENDENIN 


April 2 through April 14 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th Street New York 
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THE DOWNTOWN 


* 


GALLERY Ps 
* 
43 EAST Sist STREET =x 
NEW YORK we 
Ds 


xt 
f DIRECTOR 


ral EDITH G. HALPERT 


Representing 


BENNETT LEVINE 
BREININ MORRIS 
CRAWFORD PIPPIN 
DAVIS SCHMIDT 
FREDENTHAL SHAHN 
GUGLIELMI SHEELER 
KARFIOL SIPORIN 
KUNIYOSHI SPENCER 
LAWRENCE STEIG 
LEVI TAM 
LEWANDOWSKI ZERBE 
ZORACH and 


WILLIAM M. HARNETT (1848-1892) 


NEW PAINTINGS 


xt 
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KUNIYOSHI 
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ANTique, ART & BooK AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE AN AUCTION 
OR IF YOU DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We maintain a depart- 
ment exclusively for appraisals and inventories. Inquiries 


respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 



























Gimbels sells paintings from Ehrich Galleries 


—— in the eighties, Louis Rinal- % 4 _ SHASTA S Oye : OSCA ‘* Ms “4 LN ’ 
do Ehrich founded Ehrich Gal- Lae ee NEN 7 ~ aoe 
leries. The Ehrichs specialized in : «S ; ¢ 
Dutch and Flemish masterpieces 
and Early American paintings and 
were responsible for placing impor- 
tant masterpieces in the country’s 
leading museums. Ehrich Galleries 
went out of business about 10 years 
ago, and every painting was stored 
by the trustees of the estate. Now 
the entire collection is at Gimbels. 
Imagine getting 4 recorded Peter 
de Hooch for $5,998. De Hooch 
paintings have sold for 10 times 
that low price! 


imbel Brothers 


Fifth Floor 


rd Street and Broadw 
33 ad “7 “LADY AND GENTLEMAN AT TEA” by Peter De Hooch, 1629-1677. 
New York 1,N. Y. Recorded and certified by Dr. W. von Bode. 43” x 36”. $5,998. 
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BRUMMER 
GALLERY 


“The Queen of Cypress and Her Dog” 
It PARMIGIANINO 



















110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


(From the Famous Coesvelt Collection ) 





Chapellier Gallery 
AMERICAN OLD MASTERS 


PAINTINGS 
by 
OLD AND MODERN 
MASTERS 


GEORGE C. BINGHAM W. KEITH 
WILLIAM CHASE J. F. KENSETT 
J. CROPSEY WM. S. MOUNT 
H. DRAKE SHEPHER A. MOUNT 
De TRULSTRUP T. MORAN 
ARTHUR DEVIS A. J. MILLER 
JAMES FREEMAN E. NARJOT 
JAMES HART R. PEALE 
T. HILL A. SULLY 
EASTMAN JOHNSON R. STREET 

W. SONNTAG 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Est. 1878 
15 East 57th Street 





New York 





48 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HOWARD YOUNG FRENCH 


GALLERIES AND COMPANY, Inc. 
Antique 
OLD and MODERN Tapestries 


PAINTINGS Furniture 
Textiles 


Works of Art 


1 East 57th Street, New York 210 E. 57 St. , New York 

















PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York 22. N. Y. 21 Rue la Boétie, Paris 








19th and 20th Century 


French and A\merican Paintings 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 





Paintings by 








BRAQUE COROT . MANET MONET PISSARRO 
CEZANNE COURBET MATISSE PICASSO RENOIR 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“JOHN BROWN” 
by John Steuart Curry 
Acquired for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Collection from the 
Associated American Artists. 





Roster of Associated American Artists 


SSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS Peggy Bacon Ernest Fiene John McCrady 
Howard Baer Joseph Floch Frank Mechau 
. me . Robert Benney Don Freeman Sigmund Menkes 
are proud of their participation as Thomas Hart Benton — Marshall Glasier Bruce Mitchell 
George sae Marion Greenwood Robert Philipp 
consultants in the formation of the Ency- ee a William Gropper Umberto Romano 
Arbit Blatas Chaim Gross Samuel Rosenberg 
Aaron Bohrod S 
. - : s 2 tale George Grosz Paul Sample 
clopaedia Britannica Collection. Works by oe ae se Memon, te ec 
Paul Burlin sit 
; . ; Federico Castellon Joseph Hirsch Georges Schreiber 
many of the same artists represented in this James Chapin Irwin D. Hoffman : - aren 
Nicolai Cikovsky Joe Jones acob Getlar Smit 
: : oe : isCriss Frank Kleinholz Law > Beall Smith 
Collection are on continuous exhibition in Francis Cries naa oar eeaes 
John Steuart Curry Doris Lee Raphael Soyer 
Adolf Dehn Carlos Lopez Frederic Taubes 
both our New York and Chicago Galleries. John de Martelly Luigi Lucioni Dorothy Varian 


An attractive brochure containing photographs and brief biog- 
raphies of these artists is available on request. Write Studio €. 


Associated’ American Artists 


a 


7u Fifth Avenue oe 846 North Michigan Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Bulliet, Guest Commentator 


CLARENCE JOSEPH BULLIET, art, drama and music critic 
of the Chicago Daily News, author of the epoch-marking 
Apples and Madonnas, was for almost a generation the sole 
defender of modernism in the vast regions of the Mid-Con- 
tinent. Youngsters who. have recently come to fame are apt 
to feel impatience when the veteran spanks them for their 
technical short-cuts, forgetting that his early labors against 
intolerance make it possible for them to gain easier recog- 
nition. His is a great name in American art writing, and his 
life has been as colorful as his career. Therefore | consider 
it an honor to be able to turn my editorial page over to C. J. 
Bulliet for his critical evalution of the 121 paintings in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica collection. My own opinion is 
pretty well expressed by the fact that the collection is the 
subject of the largest Special Issue the Dicest has ever 
published.—Eb. 


Evaluating Britannica’s Collection 
By C. J. Buruer 


7 CAUSE of American contemporary art in the eyes of 

the present world and in the estimation of posterity is 
advanced materially by the action of the grave, hoary, emi- 
nently respectable Encyclopaedia Britannica in assembling 
its collection of American Art, soon to start on a tour of 
American museums, to be followed probably by a world tour 
when war conditions clear up. 

Regardless of my opinion of the merits of the collection 
and regardless of yours, Britannica’s weight will be heaviest 
of any one institution in establishing the place of contempo- 
rary American art in art history. 

It can hardly be predicted that Britannica (now an Amer- 
ican institution, edited in Chicago and owned by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago) will be to contemporary American art what 
Vasari was to the art of the Italian Renaissance. 

Vasari was all but a lone wolf, whereas Britannica has im- 
portant rivals, men like Sheldon Cheney, Alfred Stieglitz, 
Lloyd Goodrich, the Peyton Boswells, Sr. and Jr., Holger 
Cahill, Daniel Catton Rich, Thomas Craven and Homer 
St. Gaudens and institutions like the Museum of Modern Art, 
Whitney Museum of American Art and the Carnegie Institute, 
that have paid serious, intelligent and discriminating atten- 
tion to our native art manifestations. 

But Britannica’s choice, with its 177 years of international 
authority back of it, will relegate its rivals, if not to the 
shade, at least into a somewhat dusky penumbra. 

Art, no matter what its excellence, is incapable of making 
its way alone. There must be a selective agency to deter- 
mine what shall survive and what shall perish. 

Plight of art, however, is not unique—the “facts” of his- 
tory, as we accept them, are the choice from the wealth of 
information spread out before Herodotus, Xenophon, Livy, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Gibbon, Guizot, Hume, Prescott. 

Legends, traditions, even personal reports were contradic- 
tory, and Herodotus had to use his judgment—poor as it 
was, in the estimation of many a bitter critic since, who ‘has 
felt the father of history was more like a stepfather. What 
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use can be made of rejected material, accidentally preserved, 
is demonstrated abundantly in the case of Michelet. The 
material Herodotus passed up has perished, long since. 

How difficult is choice can be inferred by the newspaper 
reader of today, who finds widely conflicting reports of cur- 
rent events in the two morning papers he reads—or the two 
afternoon. What facts are accepted or rejected for a more 
permanent record are apparent to the intelligent reader of a 
year’s summary of events he himself has lived through, as 
compiled, say, by a conscientious, impartial and impersonal 
World Almanac. 

Consider, then, the job and the responsibility of Vasari 
in reporting to posterity the amazing activities of his con- 
temporaries in the Italian Renaissance, many of them his 
friends, associates and co-artists. He did a good job, and 
while scholarship has discovered and filled some important 
hiatuses, Vasari still means the art awakening from the long 
slumber in Europe. 

The job and the responsibility of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
are similarly grave. Having watched E. H. Powell, president, 
and Glenn Price, art director, and their board of associates 
at work in various stages of the assembling of the present 
collection, I can bear witness that what is to be revealed 
shortly to the public is the result of serious and conscien- 
tious application to their task, with a feeling of the responsi- 
bility they have assumed. 

They have looked at thousands of pictures, have had the 
best advice they could obtain, amateur as well as professional 
—that is to say, spontaneous reaction as well as educated 
judgment—and they have made their choices according to 
their own first-rate powers of discrimination, after taking all 
opinions under advisement. 

They have not always been satisfied with their selections. 
Their chief handicap has been that not even Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is omniponent. Britannica is buying its pictures 
outright, and many a painting it would like to own is not 
available, already belonging to a permanent collection, pub- 
lic or private, which won’t sell. 

Generally, a painting has been bought by Britannica with 
the understanding that it can be exchanged for another by the 
same artist-when and if something more satisfying becomes 
available. 

This right of exchange has been exercised in a few in- 
stances and holds for the future. However, the first public 
exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago April 12 will have 
about it some air of the irrevocable, an important incident 
in the history of American art. Catalogue of that shew, 
handsome, already completed, will be a permanent document. 

Personally, I feel, after viewing the collection in Britan- 
nica’s headquarters in the Chicago Civic Opera House Build- 
ing, that about 25 per cent of it is first-rate as contemporary 
American art goes, distinctly different, be it understood, 
from saying that it is first-rate in the international eye. 


Twenty-five per cent is a big proportion of excellence in 
any collection of art, including the Louvre’s in pre-war days. 

As for the other 75 per cent, I think Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Price still have exercised good judgment. They have assem- 
bled a big collection, 121 canvases representing 121 artists, 
and there haven’t been 121 first-rate artists in any movement 
since the world began, including the Italian of the Renais- 
sance and the Fauves and Cubists of Paris. 

They have made some glaring omissions, being a little too 
prone, I think, to take the word of New York’s 57th Street 
when it came to consideration of Chicago art and art through- 
out the remainder of America’s vast Cimmerian hinterland. 

However, were Mr. Powell and Mr. Price to appoint me 
czar, I think I’d throw out summarily less than 10 per cent of 
the collection with which they are to challenge shertly the 
opinion of the world. 
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Backstage at Britannica 


Top row (left to right): (1) C. J. Bulliet looks at Gropper’s 
The Opposition. (2) Glenn Price hangs Curry’s John Brown 
for E. H. Powell. (3) Daniel Catton Rich views Barber Shop 
by Bouche. Second row: (1) Unpacking To the Sea by Tom- 
lin. (2) William S. Schwartz (left) and Francis Chapin view 
A Day in the Country by Burg. Third row: Scene in Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica offices. Bottom row: (1) Walter Yust 
considers Hogue’s Avalanche by Wind. (2) Visitor studies 
Morris abstraction. (3) Glenn Price, Grace Pagano, E. H. 
Powell and Walter Yust decide to buy Fiene’s January. 
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Cabby: GeorceE LuKS 


Chinese Restaurant: JOHN SLOAN 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Unveils Its Collection of American Art 


ArT cannot live by love alone, All 


through history, wherever there has 
appeared a native school expressing 
the time and the place that gave it 
birth, there has been that other factor 
so important to the flowering of an 
artist—patronage. The Greeks wanted 
their artists to immortalize the beauty 
of their pagan gods and bodies; Roman 


emperors had their artists commemo- 
rate victories over less militarized peo- 
ples; the Church used the artist to tell 
the stories of the Bible to the illiterate; 
in France, where kings and nobles once 
used art as an aid in courting beautiful, 
tolerant women, the artist for cen- 
turies has been respected as a func- 
tional necessity to a people famed for 


March Day—Washington Square: WILLIAM GLACKENS 
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good taste, civilized thought and gra- 
cious living. 

These are characteristic attitudes to- 
ward art in older nations, and we could 
go on at great length with examples. 
Spain’s rise to power and her fall un- 
der the weight of intolerance and reac- 
tion may be charted through the vary- 
ing vitality of her artists. Here in 


Fisherman’s Boy: ROBERT HENRI 
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America, the story is different—Ameri- 
cans have never accepted art as a cul- 
tural need, Colonial leaders hired lim- 
ners to paint their strong, stern visages, 
and their even stronger mates; Copley’s 
early honesty carried portraiture to a 
high peak; Stuart pyramided patriot- 
ism into an easily dissipated fortune. 
When the boundaries of continental 
empire dropped into the Pacific, Amer- 
icans became conscious of their nat- 
ural heritage and bought Hudson River 
School landscapes. Then they turned to 
romantic genre, but at no time in our 
history did we ever love art with the 
warm, possessive sense of a French- 
man. While lusty millionaires were im- 
porting culture—some great paintings, 
some fakes for the American trade— 
Eakins remained a failure in Phila- 
delphia, Ryder was neglected in New 
York. For the educated middle-class, 
which in France has proved the bas- 
tion of art patronage, an occasional 
visit to the museum was sufficient. 


With the Armory Show and modern- 
ism, the problem was further compli- 
cated. The old rules of naturalistic 
copying were gone, and the people be- 
came confused, feared to compete with 


Tartessians: ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
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Ballet: EvERETT SHINN 


their neighbors’ opinions, especially 
since even the art writers couldn’t dif- 
ferentiate between good and bad. Came 
the Great Depression, and our first ex- 
periment in government art patronage. 
The Federal Art Project was inefficient, 
but in the last analysis a success, The 
demands of total war wrote finis to the 
Art Project, and we had the disgrace- 
ful spectacle of paintings being sold 
by the ton as reclaimable canvas, 

Today we stand at the cross-roads. 
Admittedly, private art patronage in 
America has gained, but the gain as 
yet is not great enough to support a 
national art commensurate with Amer- 
ica’s position as a world power. Taxa- 
tion has made deep inroads into ac- 
cumulated wealth, and the day of the 
grand collector is probably passed. Into 
the breach must step either government 
support, with the attendant dangers 
of “official” art, or private business, 
which only now is discovering the mu- 
tual benefits to be derived from part- 
nership with artists. Which brings us 
to the reason for this Special Issue of 
THE ART DIGEST. 


Twentieth Century Medicis 
Among business firms, one of the 


most encouraging signs pointing the 
way toward an intelligent, functional 
patronage of the art of our time is the 
collecting program of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which will have its public 
unveiling at the Chicago Art Institute 
on April 12. This progressive publish- 
ing institution, with 177 years of schol- 
arship behind it, has taken a practical 
view of the kinship between art and 
letters, and has extended its prestige 
and vast facilities to cover the forma- 
tion of a notable collection of 20th 
century American paintings. Britannica 
has been American since 1902, when its 
publication offices were shifted from 
Glasgow to Chicago, and naturally its 
collecting interests turned to the native 
school. Because of its success, other busi- 
ness firms no doubt will explore other 
facets of creative art. 

Once decided upon a course of ac- 
tion, E. H. Powell, Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica president, and his associates— 
Glenn Price, art director, Walter Yust, 
editor, Grace Pagano and Estelle Man- 
dell—drew up a practical plan for the 
formation of the collection, applying 
a liberal amount of grass-roots com- 
mon sense. They decided on the scope 
of the collection—Americans from the 
Eight of 1908 to the present day—and 
then sent a questionnaire to artists and 
museum Officials to obtain a wide cross- 
section of informed opinion, From the 
answers to the questionnaire they out- 
lined a panel of important artists, and 
then journeyed out into the art world 
to acquire first-rate examples by the 
artists designated. Always they kept in 
mind their primary object: not just to 
represent an artist, as is too frequently 
done, but to represent the artist at his 
best. Under this policy, Britannica pur- 
chased 121 paintings by 121 artists. 


It is a good, sound collection of con- 
temporary American art, rich in quality 
and variety. Having seen both collec- 
tions, this writer is willing to go out 
on a limb with the opinion that Brit- 
annica’s only close rival in recent years 
is the collection Roland J. McKinney 
assembled for the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. There are serious omissions in 
the list of favored artists, and a few 
weak spots—not enough original exper- 
imenters—but these no doubt will be 
repaired as the collection grows and 
changes each year, so that it continues 
to reflect the best new developments 
in living American art. As it stands 
today, the collection is a fine example 
of American business following in the 
footsteps of the Medici of Ancient 
Italy. Here is a fine collection of con- 
temporary American art, typical, from 
the academic to the abstract, of the 
vital, indigenous art expression of Amer- 
ica today. It took hard work and in- 
telligence to compile such a collection 
but the result is worth the effort. 


It is planned to use many of these 
paintings for reproduction in full color 
in the Encyclopaedia and other Britan- 
nica publications—which explains nat- 
urally the stress placed on literary sub- 
ject matter. At the same time, the col- 
lection will be available for loan exhibi- 
tion not only to art museums, but also to 
bomber plants, civic centers and other 
places wherever it will make the most 
direct contact with the people. 

Perhaps one contributing factor to 
Britannica’s success is the humility 
with which these patrons approached 
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art, and their utter lack of pretension 
and chi-chi veneer. To quote E. H. 
Powell: “Art belongs to the people, and 
if we can help enough people to look 
at good pictures, we believe we can 
help foster a public understanding of 
art which will enrich the cultural life 
of America. We hope these paintings 
will whet the appetite and make people 
eager to venture further.” 


Labels Are Difficult 


When confronted with the task of dis- 
cussing 121 twentieth century Amer- 
ican paintings at some length, the ne- 
cessity for breaking them up into groups 
for easier handling became apparent. 
Then the trouble began. The bulk 
of our art just can’t be categorized 
with any appreciable authority or suc- 
cess. 


Not that this dilemma is unexpected, 
for American art, like America itself, 
is polyglot, Every country in the world 
has contributed its culture, people, ideas 
and artistry which, mixed with the air 
and contagious spirit of the New World 
has, in turn, produced another and dis- 
tinct personality which is America. 


Nine of the artists represented in the 
Britannica Collection were born in Rus- 
sia, but their contributions are as di- 
vergent, artistically, as the static classi- 
cism of Brackman and the dynamic ex- 
pressionism of Weber. Five were born 
in Italy: Bosa, Corbino, Lucioni, Man- 
gravite and Romano; sixteen others 
came from England, France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Spain, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Poland and Japan. 
Many of them were brought to this 
country as young children and received 
their entire art education here, while 
several of the American-born were 
trained wholly or in part abroad. Marsh 
and Karfiol were born in Europe, of 
American parents, Almost every strata 
of society and every section of the 
country has left, to a greater or lesser 
extent, an environmental imprint on 
the character and work of the artists 
under consideration. 


Much of the painting in this collec- 
tion—which aims at showing a cross- 
section of contemporary art—partakes 
of so many elements, sometimes in such 
even proportions, that only the eye and 
inclination of the individual beholder 
can judge whether, for him, a certain 
canvas should be labeled “romanticism,” 
“realism,” “genre” or half a dozen 
other things. The groupings used be- 
low are necessarily loose and at times 
arbitrary. Even so, there remained 
many pictures which defied all classi- 
fication. Readers feeling an urge to put 
these in a niche, or to remove a border- 
line case from one pigeon hole to an- 
other are urged to do so. 


The Eight of 1908 


Shortly after the turn of the century 
a group of rebellious spirits, known now 
to us as “The Eight of 1908,” banded 
loosely together and held an exhibi- 
tion at the Macbeth Gallery which 
brought American painting back from 
the roseate clouds of the Victorian Era. 
These eight artists—Henri, Sloan, Luks, 
Glackens, Shinn, Davies, Prendergast 
and Lawson—preached realism, insisted 
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ABOvVE—War Bride: Louis Bosa 





ABOVE—Quiet Evening: JOHN HELIKER 


BeLow—They Shall Sail the Seven Seas: Jutio pE Dieco 
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Emma: GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 


BeLow—Portrait of a Painter: FREDERIC TAUBES 


that art must come from everyday life, 
be of the average man. Their revolt was, 
in the main, against the academic sen- 
timentalities then popular, the pseudo- 
classical masquerades of grandeur and 
the slavish copies of Paris salon favor- 
ites. 


When we look back, it is difficult to 
realize that these artists were once 
vilified by the effete as iconoclastic radi- 
cals. It was not their way of painting 
that earned the Eight their reputation 
as breakers of idols; it was their way 
of looking at life, of taking their ma- 
terial from the common stream of liv- 
ing rather than the seclusion of studios. 
As artists, they were as dissimilar in 
character and technique as is the di- 
verse group now constituting the Bri- 
tannica Collection. The Eight held just 
the one exhibition and their crusade 
was largely obscured by the famous 
Armory Show of international modern- 
ism five years later, but they did suc- 
ceed in swinging American art thought 
back to that healthy strain of realism 
which, earlier, had produced Winslow 
Homer. A generation later their in- 
fluence was again felt in the rise of the 
American Scene school. 

Six of the Eight are represented in 
the Britannica Collection, all by char- 
acteristic canvases which illustrate why 
their rebellion has reverberated down 
through the years. The missing crusad- 
ers are Ernest Lawson, who painted 
lyrical landscapes with a “palette of 
crushed jewels,” and Maurice Prender- 
gast, who painted ethereal tapestrylike 
designs in soft, rich greens and blues. 

Robert Henri, unofficial leader of the 
Eight, reached his full stature only as 
a teacher: his position as a painter, pri- 
marily because of his numerous brittle 
Spanish figures, is open to argument. 
However, such portraits as Fisherman’s 
Boy, combining the realism of the Man- 
et-Duveneck tradition and keen insight 
into humanity, prove the vigor and 
independence of his style. Robert Henri 
was born in Cincinnati in 1865; died 
in 1929 at the age of 64. Persistent 
rumor has it that his real name was 
Robert Henry Lee. 

John Sloan, more than any of his 
colleagues, personifies the spirit of re- 
volt that activated The Eight, After a 
highly successful career as a realistic 
delineator of New York life, highlighted 
by the great Wake of the Ferry, he once 
more bucks public opinion by cross- 
hatching nudes and portraits, irritating 
both friends and enemies. Chinese Res- 
taurant, painted in 1909 on Sixth Ave- 
nue, shows Sloan at his best. Says the 
artist of the picture: “The girl is feed- 
ing her boy friend, before taking him 
home.” It has the common, human 
touch of this gifted, sometimes ironic, 
artist. 

Arthur Bowen Davies, recluse and 
ascetic, who met death on a lonely hill- 
side in Italy in 1928, was psycholog- 
ically suited for residence in the Ivory 
Tower, but when modernism began to 
disrupt the complacency of the vestal 
virgins of the Academy, he was bold 
enough to align himself with the liber- 
als behind the Armory show—and thus 
defeat, in part, the protocols of The 
Eight. Tartessians is typical of Davies 
at his best—a world of primal inno- 
cence, a sylvan scene peopled by slen- 
der young women, beautiful in their 
fine lines of balanced beauty, for a 
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Davies canvas is too romantic to be 
suggestive of sex. 

Everett Shinn, one of the most extra- 
; ordinary figures the fortunes of art 
i have lately produced, is a master of 
; the nostalgic, a painting troubadour 
who tells the tales of three cities—New 
York, London and Paris. His canvases, 
recording the gaiety and tragedy of 
stage, carnival, cafe and slum, have 
recently come into a merited popular- 
ity, for his impressions carry us back 
from a war-wearied world to a day 
when we had leisure to live. His Ballet 
makes it possible “to watch bodies free 
themselves from earthy obligations and 
believe in their strapped-on tinsel 
wings.” 

George Luks was a two-fisted man 
and artist. In both roles he was true 
to his rugged credo—that the world 
was his to exploit without restraint, 
without patience, a delightfully human 
realm wherein muscular desire was the 
equivalent of intellectual stimulant. 
Found dead in a Sixth Avenue doorway 
in 1933, his tragic ending at 66 might 
well prove that a full life is richer than 
a long one. Cabby is illustrative of his 
Frans Hals gusto, his vigorous brush. ABOVE—The Bayou: HENRY MATTSON 

William Glackens stems, with native 
overtones, from the Renoir tradition 
of full-bodied form and color, as do a 
ly legion of present-day Americans—the 





n greatest of the French Impressionists 
d- having transmitted his genius across 
-d the seas to put vitality into the mono- 
of chromatic heritage of so many of us 
oa in the new world, His March Day— 
xe Washington Square, now owned by Bri- 
°S. tannica, reflects the spirit of the village 
he within the city, the glamorous richness 
as of a bit of earth seen within the limits 
a of concrete canyoned walls. 
7 George Bellows 
-. Contemporary with, but not officially 
ht part of The Eight was George Bellows, 
nd who twenty years after his untimely 
ri death has already been installed as one 
ed of America’s “greats,’’ worthy of posi- 
ot tion with Homer, Ryder and Eakins. 
8 His art, ruggedly American in spirit, 
was an unusual, perfectly integrated 
his combination of two seemingly contra- 
re- dictory qualities: vigorous masculine 
a strength and a sensitivity almost fem- 
tic inine in its acuteness. These two traits 
ted are woven into Summer City (see cover 
ice of this issue), and perhaps explain the 
s8- appeal this painting has for people in 
ing all walks of life—for Bellows, who 
e- painted America wtih daring, imagina- 
ve- tion and love, was at heart one with his 
the people, one who understood. If Poe 
ad found his counterpart in art in Ryder, 
im Walt Whitman found his in Bellows. 
1an We cannot help thinking, had fate been 
nic. ; kinder to American art George Bel- 
lows would be only 63 today. 
und There is an interesting story behind 
ill- Summer City. It shows a scene on the 
og- Hudson River, viewed from Riverside 
ory Drive at 155th Street. Bellows painted 
to it in 1908. At that time, in order to 
‘tal become a member of the National Arts 
old Club, a painter had to submit one of 
ere his pictures to.a club committee as a 
nus test of his artistic ability. It was this 
rhe painting which Bellows submitted, eas- 
ries ily gaining membership. Later he do- 
0 nated the painting as a gift to the club, 
len- and there it remained until a financial 
eir f crisis caused the painting to be sold. 
> a As part of the Britannica Collection, it 
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stands as proof of the claim that Bel- 
lows was the outstanding dramatist 
among American painters—even in sub- 
jects as mundane as a group of young- 
sters swimming in an urban river. 


Childe Hassam 


At the time The Eight were advanc- 
ing the claims of realism, another aes- 
thetic thesis was enjoying strong sup- 
port—Impressionism, the science of 
painting light through the medium of 
pure, broken color, In fact, three mem- 
bers of the Eight, Lawson, Glackens 
and Prendergast, were impressionists 
of varying degrees of purity. Then there 
was vigorous, gifted Childe Hassam, 
whose talented brush sang of music, 
light, laughter, movement, pageantry 
and beauty. At his death in 1935, he had 
mastered almost every medium of ar- 
tistic expression, and had well earned 
the honors and achievements which 
filled an entire page in Who’s Who in 
American Art. His colorful Avenue of 
the Allies, one of his best performances, 
belongs to his famous flag series and 
carries us back to the first World War 
which soldiers won and politicians lost. 


Benton, Curry and Wood 


With the aftermath of the World 
War, the shattered dreams of a world 
fraternity of nations, disillusionment 
and a growing distrust of the Machia- 
vellian diplomacy of power politics, 
came nationalism in American art— 
the return from Bohemia of Thomas 
Hart Benton, Grant Wood and John 
Steuart Curry. This was the rise of the 
American Scene, a logical step in the 
evolution of our art, and these three 
artists rode to fame, partly because 
they were in tune with their times. The 
wave of Paris modernism had spent 
its initial force when the ten-year de- 
pression started in 1929; the people 
were driven back upon their own re- 
sources, and they wanted an art that 
spoke their own language. Today the 
political pendulum has once again 
swung to internationalism, and it has 
become chic in some circles to discount 
the Benton-Curry-Wood contributions 
to the story of American art. However, 
their satisfaction may come from the 
fact that no accurate history of our 
art can be written without including 
the names of these three pioneering 
rebels who sought the good earth. 


Benton, most dynamic and argumen- 
tative of the Midwest Trinity, believes 
in a stark realism, tempered by rhyth- 
mic distortions and dramatic compos- 
ing. His is a blunt and unblushing pre- 
sentation of life as it is lived in Amer- 
ica’s “quickie’”’ towns, and as her peo- 
ple toil and fight to harness our al- 
most unlimited resources, Britannica’s 
Boom Town is an interpretation of Bor- 
ger, Texas, as it was in 1926 in the 
middle of its rise from a road crossing 
to an oil city. It is raw living, but it is 
America. 

Curry, most subtly creative of the 
three, achieves a dramatic power which 
is best when he returns, either in body 
or spirit, to the plains of Kansas or the 
beautiful hills of Wisconsin. His art 
echoes with the ring of honest artistry 
and sincere feeling. Typical of Curry 
at his best is John Brown, a study for 
his mural in the Kansas State Capitol. 
In it he “tried to portray the fanatical 
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Wendy: JOHN: CARROLL 


and vehement characteristics of the 
man who was so largely responsible for 
beginning the bloody and fratricidal 
war of 1861-65.” In that objective Curry 
succeeded. 

Wood, one of America’s keenest sa- 
tirists (Daughters of Revolution), for- 
mulated a personal compound of Flor- 
entine, Early German and Currier & 
Ives elements with which to tell his 
homespun anecdotes of the American 
Scene. Britannica’s Portrait of Nan was 
painted as a gift to the artist’s sister 
shortly after she had posed for Amer- 
ican Gothic, in which Wood portrayed 
her in a hardly complimentary fashion 
as a puritanical Mid-western housewife. 
It is our feeling he was not much kinder 
in the portrait (see Jan. 1 DIGEST.) 


The American Scene 
The physical aspects of America un- 
derwent a considerable amount of phys- 
ical change between the 19th and 20th 
centuries, And what with the influence 


of The Eight and the pioneering “re- 
gionalists,” so did the artists’ choice of 
subject matter. 


Bierstadt’s buffalo grass gave way to 
Joe Jones’ wheat fields, which, in turn, 
blew away in Alexandre Hogue’s fright- 
ful dust storms. Jones’ Wheat Farmers, 
rich in gold and blue pigment, is a vig- 
orous and almost dramatic portrayal of 
the subject which he liked and rendered 
best before he went to Alaska as a war 
correspondent, at which time his style 
changed completely. Then came the dry 
years, and literally square acres of 
precious top soil moved through inky 
skies from one marginal section of the 
country to another. It became Alexandre 
Hogue’s self-appointed task to point out 
in paint the nightmarish results of 
man’s short-sightedness. He calls the 
technique used in Avalanche by Wind 
“psychoreality’—a sort of surrealistic 
exaggeration to intensify his message. 

Portraying a more gracious part of 
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the country, Adolph Dehn painted a 
nostalgic Threshing in Minnesota espe- 
cially for Britannica, Dehn found “the 
old fashioned threshing rig, with its 
steam engine burning wood and send- 
ing out billows of dark smoke” a rare 
sight now, and set it down as “a senti- 
mental document of this passing activ- 
ity.” 

Instead of Tait’s buffalo hunts, we 
now have Peter Hurd’s rodeos. The 
thundering hoofs are horses and steers 
in Fourth of July, and the sound effects 
would be cheering spectators rather 
than the yells of cowboys and Indians. 
The painting is executed with the sound 
craftsmanship that this comparatively 
young artist has made his own, and it 
is suffused with the clear light so char- 
acteristic of his native New Mexico. 
The Embrace by Fletcher Martin is a 
close-up of the same scene—a cowboy 
seen in the most crucial moment of 
bulldogging a steer—a painting that is 
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full of action and strongly designed. 

Young David Stone Martin illustrates 
a rather involved (to the city dweller) 
logging operation in Lumbering. Gif- 
ford Beal, who started winning prizes 
at the National Academy 35 years ago, 
records a favorite American institution 
in his handsomely composed Circus 
Tent, one of the most ingratiating of 
his many canvases on that subject. 
James Chapin records another in Batter 
Up, a soft-focus impression of a small 
town baseball game, with the umpire, 
cateher and batter silhouetted against 
bleachers bathed in spring sunlight. 

Instead of the overpowering grandeur 
of the Rockies or the Grand Canyon, 
79-year-old Maynard Dixon has devoted 
his career to painting the desert. Of 
the stylized, decoratively designed Des- 
ert—Southwest he says: “On the theory 
that you can convey much by show- 
ing little, I have attempted to reveal 
here something of a wide desert region 
by portraying its most notable features: 
empty sky, barren mountains, dry lake, 
lava hills, greasewood flat, and a road 
to nowhere. If I have succeeded without 
over-simplification, in suggesting the 
heat, the light and the loneliness of 
that desolate land, the painting will 
have served its purpose.” 


American Genre Today 


Genre painting, akin to the fore- 
going group, is “A style of painting 
which depicts ordinary life, domestic 
scenes, etc.”” (Webster.) Not always, but 
oftener than not in this type of painting 
there is warmth and good-natured ob- 
servation of people living life obviously, 
not subjectively or emotionally. 

Reginald Marsh depicts, in his own 
incomparably active line, a_ whirling 
Coney Island carrousel scene entitled 
Wooden Horses. Louis Bosa, who com- 
bines humor, warmth, tenderness and 
good painting as few contemporary art- 
ists do, offers War Bride, excellent in 
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color and somewhat Breughelish in feel- 
ing. Doris Lee comes close to the “prim- 
itive’ in Arbor Day—stiff little figures 
standing before a stiff little school- 
house set in a stiff landscape. For some 
reason that comes from the painter, it 
is gay, whimsical and amusing, and 
should appeal to a wide audience. 

Aaron Bohrod contributes one of his 
best organized canvases. The young 
lady Waiting for the 3:30 may have 
been sketched in Illinois, but she epito- 
mizes commuters from New York to 
San Francisco. Louis Bouche, on the 
other hand, paints a very specific scene 
and very specific people—the interior of 
the Barber Shop at the Lafayette Ho- 
tel. The two barbers and the bootblack 
standing beside their chairs are recog- 
nizable portraits. This is a witty picture, 
full of fine painting. 

Another top notch canvas is Alex- 
ander Brook’s Family Unit, beautiful 
in its close-knit design and color har- 
monies, lyrically emotional in its ren- 
dering of a Negro man, wife and child 
grouped with dignity in front of their 
modest house. Arnold Blanch also pic- 
tures the Deep South in Carolina Low 
Country, its slow tempo shown in a re- 
calcitrant donkey, a sluggish bather in 
a sluggish stream. Lawrence Beall Smith 
gathers his youthful Negro subjects 
around an urban Corner in Carolina, 
records their unself-conscious posturing 
with candid camera swiftness of ar- 
rested gesture, 


Marion Greenwood makes excellent 
disposition of figures—both active par- 
ticipants and relaxed onlookers—in Re- 
hearsal for African Ballet. Two other 
women artists, of already well estab- 
lished reputations but who have the 
best part of their careers ahead of 
them, Andree Ruellan and Lily Har- 
mon, are represented by antipodal two- 
figure studies. Miss Ruellan’s soundly 
built Market Hands exudes cold and 
fatigue; Strawberry Soda, Miss Har- 


mon’s best canvas to date, is permeated 
with the heat and relaxation of sum- 
mer. 

Frank Kleinholz was a_ successful 
lawyer and approaching forty when he 
started to paint. In a few years he has 
made up for lost time. In Bravadoes he 
employs his favorite models, city kids— 
in this case two small fry climbing a 
telegraph pole with a_ substantial 
amount of kibitzing from below. 

Doris Rosenthal and Angelo di Bene- 
detto go to our southern neighbors for 
two colorful scenes. Miss Rosenthal 
makes handsome use of the elaborate 
costumes of Tarascan Indian women in 
her strongly designed By the Sea. Di 
Benedetto’s Haiti Post Office is jammed 


with activity of native and imported 
variety. 


The Realists 


Although realism in good painting is 
almost never absolute—as the artist 
must select, arrange and edit his mate- 
rial—Trees and Mountains by Luigi 
Lucioni comes very close to it. Every 
leaf and twig of the two huge elms are 
etched in crystal clarity and set against 
a summer sky, rolling pastures, valleys 
and the Green Mountains in the dis- 
tance, Italian-born Lucioni paints New 
England landscapes with meticulous 
technique, and a fervor seldom equalled 
by the native born. 

Paul Sample’s beautifully designed 
Maple Sugaring in Vermont is a “com- 
posite” picture, actually put together 
from sketches made in various places. 
For all the snowy fields and. bare trees, 
it is a warm and warming painting. 

Edward Hopper, too, in Cape Cod 
Evening, assembled a doorway from 
one place, a grove of trees from an- 
other, blowing dried grass from still 
another, and put them together in a 
serene canvas suffused with late after- 
noon sunlight. His stated aim “has al- 
ways been the most exact transcription 
possible of my most intimate impres- 
sions of Nature. If this end is unat- 
tainable, so, it can be said is perfection 
in any other ideal of painting or in any * 
other of man’s activities.” 

The great bulk of Ernest Fiene’s 
work might be termed in approach re- 
alistic, and in January he has set down 
the landscape and deer seen from an 
upstairs window of a Connecticut farm. 
But something happened to this pic- 
ture—in the painting, the scene took 
on an almost romantic mood, seldom 
encountered in his work. 

The late Frederick J. Waugh is with- 
out question our most popular marine 
painter. His majestic, academically 
rendered seascapes brought him the 
popular award at the Carnegie Interna- 
tional five times in succession, museum 
awards, and patrons who were con- 
tent to buy (in quantity and at respect- 
able prices) only his work. March North 
Atlantic, wherein a cold sea breaks 
frothily over forbidding rocks, is re- 
ported to have been a favorite both of 
the artist and of his long-time dealer, 
Edwin S. Barrie. 

Two of our outstanding figure and 
portrait painters, Eugene Speicher and 
Jerry Farnsworth, are represented by 
heads of young girls. The serious, solid- 
ly painted dark haired girl by Speicher 
is reason enough for his occupying a 
rarified position at the top of his craft. 
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Farnsworth’s The Spring Hat is softer 
and less classical in conception; it dis- 
plays at its best this artist’s sound 
draftsmanship and sensitivity to form. 


The Romantics 


Side by side with realism in Ameri- 
can art, has persisted throughout the 
years its warmer companion, romanti- 
cism—starting with Washington All- 
ston, reaching its zenith with Ryder, 
and at present, perhaps because of the 
grimness of real life, enjoying a strong 
revival among our contemporaries. Be- 
fore the Museum of Modern Art com- 
plicated the issue by including every- 
thing, from the stylized realism of Rock- 
well Kent to the abstract color expres- 
sions of John Marin, most of us knew 
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what was meant when someone spoke 
of romanticism. Now the term is suf- 
fering from an occupational ailment, 
peculiar to the art world, called ob- 
scurantism. Therefore, in an effort to 
clarify things a bit, we are including 
in the following listing only those who 
conform to romantic painting in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term. 

Dan Lutz, sensitive Californian, paints 
the poetry of ordinary living, reverently 
or mystically. He feels deeply, whether 
it be a lonely house seen under an eerie 
moon or his personal conception of a 
Negro spiritual, as may be seen in The 
Golden Chariot. Lutz is a magnificent 
colorist. Peppino Mangravite is one of 
America’s finest poets-in-paint, an in- 
telligent, emotional artist who fuses 


Family Unit: ALEXANDER BROOK 


the dreams of perfection with the less 
perfect truth. His Celebration, painted 
during the month the abbey of Cassino 
was bombed, conveys the message that 
“whatever happens in our world noth- 
ing can destroy the creative spirit of 
man.” Marshall Glasier, talented new- 
comer of Wisconsin, paints the curious 
legends Bosch might have mulled over, 
blending mysticism and realism. 

Hilde Kayn feels intensely the sor- 
rows and joys of the people she meets, 
her emotional moods being graphically 
reflected in her canvases; for example, 
Sorrow came after she saw a young 
man rescued too late from the Atlantic. 
Raymond Breinin does not consider him- 
self a recorder of facts or interpreter 
of the future; he is an “agent free to 
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draw on timeless, limitless material’ — 
hence the Harlequin Horsemen. 
William C. Palmer, now a sergeant 
in the U. S. Army, is a graduate of the 
Federal Art Project, as are so many 
of our best younger painters. Under the 
Project he first gained fame as a mural- 
ist, and this expansiveness of statement 
still distinguishes his work, such as Fish 
Story. Millard Sheets, lately returned 
as a war artist from India and Burma, 
loves horses and dramatic moonlight, 
which he often combines, as in The 
First Born, with the spell of emotional 
grandeur. The canvases of John E, Cos- 
tigan, who died just as this issue went 
to press, give ample evidence of his 
simple worship of the eternal fulfill- 
ment of nature (The Two Youngsters). 
The sea holds for Henry Mattson, rec- 
ognized poet-mystic, both fear and fas- 
cination; and in The Bayou, painted 
somewhere in Florida, he shows its 
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sense of power and ominous beauty. 
Julian Levi’s art is a beautiful, per- 
sonal integration of romantic memo- 
ries, abstract design and a certain sur- 
realist atmosphere, bringing one under 
the spell of sheer paint quality (Pre- 
paring Nets). Jon Corbino, absorber of 
the lessons of the old masters, is a 
true romantic, who lately has shifted 
from love of Rubens’ form to an even 
more gifted transmutation of pigmental 
beauty. Bull at Topsfield Fair marks 
something of his transition. Hobson 
Pittman’s dreamy, almost vacant in- 
teriors, have a nostalgic appeal that 
is either Victorian or Cavalier South, 
usually hauntingly lighted from with- 
out as in Studio Interior. Loren Bar- 
ton, Californian unafraid of beauty 
and sentimentality, presents the Pacific 
with dramatic effect. 

David Fredenthal, Life war-artist cor- 
respondent, is one of the most promising 
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of the new group of American paint- 
ers. Though he now depicts war in all 
its basic details, he sometimes wanders 
into the realm of imaginative land- 
scape, such as Mist in the Mountains. 
William S. Schwartz, who for 25 years 
has been translating his Chicago en- 
vironment into unities of line, form 
and color, rejects literal transcription 
for imaginative conception. In Autumn 
Wind, Russell Cowles succeeds in ex- 
pressing the true character of place 
while taking liberties with the facts, 
suggesting the beauty of nature rather 
than stating it directly. Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky, usually an expressionist, touches 
on the romantic in Brick Carrier, a 
scene along the Potomac. John de Mar- 
telly, heir of Benton, has in No More 
Mowing succeeded in suggesting the 
comparative smallness of man con- 
fronted by the vastness of nature. 
Clarence Hinkle, Californian, blends 
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the palette of the impressionist and 
the feeling of the romanticist. Conrad 
Buff, also from California; is more the 
abstractionist, though he shows due re- 
spect for detail. Says he of Agathla 
Peak—Arizona: “There was an emo- 
tional quality about it, standing out 
alone on the flat desert, a relic of pri- 
meval times.” Other romantic Cali- 
fornians are Jack Gage Stark, daring, 
imaginative modern whose colorful and 
exciting figures have the French vir- 
tues of taste and restraint; and Etienne 
Ret, French-born painter and poet, 
whose imaginative pictures stem from a 
dream world afar from reality. 
Robert Philipp is a versatile artist 
who avoids, whenever possible, the ugly 
and the crude, likes beauty in theatre 
and life. His Britannica canvas shows 
Helen Hayes starring in Harriet. George 
Schrieber is an American by choice, in- 
stead of birth, and he paints the Amer- 
ican scene with a romantic zeal nat- 
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ural to the convert. The intensity of 
Umberto Romano’s Italian ancestry 
shows in most of his work. In his pow- 
erful Knockout he paints “the crowds 
at a prize fight—the hot, harsh, glar- 
ing lights, the heavy blue smoke—the 
yells, the jeers and the tense restless- 
ness of thousands of people.” Physical- 
ly strong, John Carroll is the antithesis 
of the half ethereal, half sensuous fig- 
ures he paints. Typical of his fragile, 
dream-like young girls is Wendy. Ber- 
nard Karfiol possesses a quality of ten- 
derness and keenness of feeling. 
Frederic Taubes is a superb crafts- 
man, along with being a sensitive, re- 
ceptive artist. In his portrait of Fred 
Nagler, his chief intention “was to es- 
tablish rhythmic sequences of forms, 
upon which the entire composition is 
built.” On purpose, the color range is 
narrow. Charles Burchfield’s trade mark 
is the nostalgic beauty he has pre- 
served in the faded grandeur of yes- 


Tension: Morris KANTOR 


terday’s mansions. Also he is the poet 
laureat of weather: “The idea of the 
advent of spring being a miracle is the 
thought” behind House Corner in 
Spring. Copeland Burg of Chicago com- 
bines the honesty of the primitives 
with the sophisticated charm of the 
Frenchmen, adding his own joyous and 
natural response to A Day in the Coun- 
try. Maurice Sterne, noted American 
painter and sculptor, is a world wan- 
derer and one evening in Italy, at 
Anticoli in the Sabine Hills, he found 
material for Village Performance. 


Social Comment 


Only a few years ago, paintings car- 
rying messages of the horrors of (then 
impending) war, social satire and com- 
ment, bulked large in exhibitions all 
over the country. With Pearl Harbor 
the other shoe dropped. Too late for 
jeremiads, all but the most inveterate 

[Please turn to page 38] 
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House Corner in Spring: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Fent du te'r . 
ABOVE—The Embrace: FLETCHER MARTIN 
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Night Piece: MITCHELL SIPoRIN 


Guerrillas: JosEPpH Hirscu 


The War—As Seven Artists in the Britannica Collection See It 


By Grace Pagano 

OF THE 121 PAINTINGS in Britannica’s 
collection only seven artists have used 
some phase of the war for pictorial 
fabric. Philip Evergood, George Grosz, 
Joseph Hirsch, Morris Kantor, Peppino 
Mangravite, George L. K. Morris and 
Mitchell Siporin are the artists and in 
each case, the angle chosen gives some 
hint of the mental processes of the man 
as well as the artist in each. 

Evergood goes “all out” in protest 
and rebellion. He would obliterate the 
cruel and the vile , .. he feels the futil- 
ity of selfish agression and ultimate 
extermination of such forces is what 
he desires. Evergood, in his picture 
making, is very much concerned with 
design but his is never impersonal de- 


sign. There is strong emotional impact 
in Orderly Retreat. 

In Grosz’ The Wanderer a vivid im- 
agination can read many subtleties. 
His figure—the everlasting human spir- 
it once more wanders through a dark 
world, an apocalyptic -landscape—but 
his face is grim, rather than despairing. 
His stride is still purposeful, deter- 
mined. This figure still seeks a sunnier 
day, a brighter world. Grosz’ tones are 
muted, but rather than dreary they are 
delicately opalescent. Even the bram- 
bles and reeds are graceful and beauti- 
ful in design. It may be a melancholy 
painting but it has exquisite beauty and 
it holds out hope! 

Hirsch in his Guerrillas shows a tender 
moment in the midst of the grim busi- 


An Odyssey for Moderns: Louis GUGLIELMI 
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ness of war, as two guerrillas willingly 
rest their guns to succour the bringer 
of new life—the desperate mother and 
her helpless babe. Hirsch’s statement 
is direct, believing. A gentle narrative 
unsentimentally informing the onlooker 
that these two soldiers are far more 
interested in the aiding of life than in 
its destruction. 

Kantor and Morris however are pri- 
marily concerned with design. Morris 
explains that he began with a realistic 
sketch of House to House Fighting and 
then went to the other extreme to work 
out an abstract interpretation, The fin- 
ished picture of itself shifted to the 
Orient for the artist found Oriental 
characters more effective in pattern, 

[Please turn to page 44] 
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Top left—Alzira and Anna 


> by Waldo Peirce. Top right 
a —After the Masque by 
‘j- Robert Brackman. Center 
- —Batter Up by James 
1d Chapin, Bottom left—Ava- 
rk lanche by Wind by Alex- 
a ander Hogue. Bottom 
al right—A Day in the Coun- 
a try by Copeland C. Burg. 
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of consciences swung over to fulfill an- 
other of art’s great functions—escape 
from too hideous reality in a situation 
that was fait accompli. Museum direc- 
tors holding contemporary annuals re- 
marked a strong shift toward romanti- 
cism and fantasy and away from the 
specific. 

Anton Refregier’s Let My People Go 
protests, in dramatic mural technique, 
the persecution of the Jew, who “is 
naked because he is of no _ particu- 
lar country, . . . the background ... 
no particular land.’’ He carries a book 
symbolizing the culture he has spread 
through the world. Pittsburgh’s Samuel 
Rosenberg, leaning more and more to 
the abstract in Out in the Night, places 
two simplified, harried and hurrying 
refugees against a stone wall which 
represents “the barrier, physical or 
spiritual, which exists among humans.” 

Even George Grosz found momentary 
respite and serenity on the dunes of 
Cape Cod—turned temporarily to the 
beauties of beach grass, textures and 
painting for painting’s sake. Not Wil- 
liam Gropper, our dean of effective cru- 
sading in equally effective paint. The 
Opposition is one of a series of paint- 
ings (and an excellent one) in which 
he points out in biting satire the dan- 
gers of the political demagogue or reac- 
tionary—be he a member of Congress, 
the Legislature, or the City Council. 

* * * 
The Abstract and Surrealist 

Compared to the quantity of ab- 
stract and surrealist: painting now be- 
ing shown in metropolitan galleries 
and museums, and the even greater 
amount which is in experimental stages 
in artists’ studios, Britannica’s selection 
of these phases of modern art is small. 
Probably because of the large audience 
this collection is expected to reach, 
none of the abstract group is com- 
pletely non-objective, none of the sur- 
realists particularly shocking or hard 
to take. 

Stuart Davis’ Garage Lights is an au- 
thoritative arrangement of recognizable 
—if not factually represented—objects, 
woven into one of his typically bright, 
handsome designs (see color plate). 
Even when transferring his impres- 
sions of jazz and boogie woogie music 
to canvas, this top-ranking abstrac- 
tionist appeals primarily to the in- 
tellect. George L. K. Morris, too, evi- 
dences and calls to the Kantian minds 
of concise, well disciplined thought, 
even though his abstracted arrange- 
ment of House to House Fighting does 
strip war down to its essentials. 

On the other hand, the near-abstract 
To the Sea by Bradley Walker Tomlin 
conjures mood (see color plate). The 
artist says that it “was painted during 
the period throughout which the toll 
of sinkings of Atlantic shipping had 
been particularly heavy, and I have 
endeavored to put down on canvas 
some of the thoughts which I had at 
the time.” He communicates this to 
the beholder in one of his finest paint- 
ings—beautifully composed in muted 
color, where a broken piling in not 
quite real water, the wing of a bird, 
a barely indicated wreath and figure- 
head tell a tragic tale with well con- 
trolled dignity. 

Partly through color, perhaps even 
more through his personal philosophy 
and outlook on life, Spanish Julio de 
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Diego has contrived an imaginative 
fantasy out of a visit to a shipyard. 
He abstracted both what he saw and 
what he felt, called the highly satis- 
factory results They Shall Sail the 
Seven Seas. 

Howard Schleeter, a New Mexico 
artist little known in the East, uses 
the abstract method to develop his 
particular interests of form and color 
relationships in Pueblo. 

Quiet Evening by John Heliker, who 
is one of our most promising young 
artists, might easily be called a ro- 
mantic landscape, but certainly it de- 
rives from the abstract. One feels that 
his point of departure is similar to 
Cézanne’s; weight, solidity and sub- 
stance coming first, and being achieved 
by stripping a subject to only the sim- 
plified essentials which contribute to 
these qualities. 

To a great many people in this coun- 
try the name of Dali is synonymous 
with surrealism—purists to the con- 
trary and notwithstanding. His grace- 
ful Madonna and Child, surrounded by 
fluttering cherubs, is executed in the 
faultless technique which even his de- 
tractors don’t deny him, Not so much 
as a single extraneous ant, wet watch 
or crutch appears to confuse the ten- 
der-minded. It is an excellent choice 
for such a collection. 

The surrealism of An Odyssey for 
Moderns, one of Guglielmi’s finest 
paintings, is more implied than direct. 
The artist describes his theme as “A 
lost people, crawling dream-like through 
the rotted timbers of a beached hulk, to 
win a beachhead for tomorrow.” 


Accent on Design 


There are six paintings, executed from 
almost as many different points of 
view, wherein line and clean cut pat- 
tern are so emphasized that their most 
pronounced characteristic is that of de- 
sign. And in each case, as often as not, 
it is what is left out of the picture that 
is important. 

By this process of elimination, Ral- 
ston Crawford’s handsome Whitestone 
Bridge becomes an abstracted (in the 
mathematical sense of the word) sym- 
bol of all fine modern bridges, and, in 
the process, takes on just a hint of sur- 
realism. Crawford says: “I have tried 
to express the sensations and thoughts 
about the sensations that I have had 
while driving over such bridges. The 
simplifications and distortions aim at 
a distillation of these experiences.” 
Francis Criss arranges equally simpli- 
fied grain elevators and warehouses in- 
to an austere but satisfying pattern in 
Melancholy Interlude. 

Design always comes first with 
Charles Sheeler, whose exquisite crafts- 
manship in delineating the world of 
machinery is known to a wide audience 
through reproductions of his work in 
Fortune. In the super-realism of his 
Winter Window, geometric shapes 
formed by a casement window and the 
shadows it casts take on an almost 
Mondrian-like quality. 

When confronted with Rockwell 
Kent’s stylized Polar Expedition, a 
Coast Guardsman who had recently 
spent ten months in Greenland re- 
marked “It’s a lie.” The brilliant (Max- 
field Parrish) blue sky, sharply jagged 
peaks, and equally brilliant snow in 
sun and shadow are in Kent’s best 


“jdealized-illustration” manner. Dale 
Nichols uses much the same palette and 
method of painting in his crisp Com- 
pany for Supper—a 20th century for- 
malized version of a Currier & Ives 
subject. Frank Mechau makes a fast- 
moving spiral design, both lusty and 
decorative, out of one of his typical 
Western subjects in Tom Kenny Comes 


Home, 
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The Expressionists 


Another phase of the modern move- 
ment, Expressionism, which was inter- 
national in scope until Hitler rendered 
the Blue Riders and a good many of 
their successors expressionless, is well 
represented in the Britannica Collec- 
tion by a half dozen well chosen paint- 
ings, 

Max Weber was born in Russia, but 
he has practiced and preached medern 
art in this country—with great gifts 
as well as vitality—since several years 
before the Armory Show. Always an 
experimentalist, Weber’s style has un- 
dergone many changes. None of them 
are more popular or appealing than his 
paintings of Jewish patriarchal types, 
of which Discourse is a fine example. It 
is superb in color, line and gesture. 

Paul Burlin, another alumnus of the 
Armory Show, is represented by his ex- 
plosive painting, Tiger, Tiger, Burning 
Bright. 

The “coloristic melodies” of Polish 
Sigmund Menkes, who came to this 
country only eight years ago, are as 
gentle as Burlin’s paintings are vehe- 
ment. Oddly enough, Menkes’ Peaches 
is the only bona fide still life in the en- 
tire collection. It “holds the franchise” 
for that type of subject admirably. 

For the better part of two decades, 
the work of Poughkeepsie-born ex- 
patriate Abraham Rattner was better 
known in Europe than in this country. 
Since his return to America in 1939 
this situation has been remedied fast— 
through one-man shows, museum pur- 
chases and awards, and notable inclu- 
sion in the big annuals, A true expres- 
sionist, Rattner states his credo with 
reference to the Interior in the Britan- 
nica collection: ‘“Within—on the inside 
—not what the eye sees on the outside 
—nor measured; the interior is the re- 
ality, of things and men.” 

The latest purchases, Marin Island, 
Small Point, Maine by John Marin and 
Cars in Sleet Storm by Arthur Dove 
were bought too late for inclusion in 
the elaborate catalogue prepared for 
the exhibition. Marin, long since a leg- 
end in American modernism, and, in- 
congruously enough elected to the Aca- 
demy last year at the age of 72, is for- 
tunately represented by one of his in- 
comparable watercolors (one of three 
in the collection). One must half close 
the eyes to discern the cars in the cold 
greyish sworls of sleet in Dove’s storm. 
A third is Francis Chapin’s Breakfast 
on the Porch. 

* * cs 


Round Pegs and Square Holes 

Far and away the largest group of 
canvases that fit either no category or 
too many are the figure paintings. One 
is immediately struck by the startling 
contrast between Nude by the Stream 
by Isabel Bishop, and Clown by Walt 
Kuhn. The pale, shimmering, but none- 
[Please turn to page 43] 
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<q THE SPRING HAT 


by Jerry Farnsworth 
Oil, 16 x 20 inches 


CAPE COD EVENING 
by Edward Hopper 
Oil, 40 x 30 inches 
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@ 10 THE SEA 


by Bradley Walker Tomlin 
Oil, 37 x 30 inches 


THE GOLDEN CHARIOT & 
by Dan Lutz 
Oil, 30 x 24 inches 


<q WAITING FOR THE 3:30 
by Aaron Bohrod 
Oil, 36 x 27 inches 


DISCOURSE > 
by Max Weber 
Oil, 22 x 27 inches 





AGARAGE LIGHTS by Stuart Davis, Oil, 42 x 32 inches THE WANDERER by George Grosz, Oil, 40 x 30 inches V 
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E. H. POWELL 


Behind the Collection 


Dear Mr. BOSWELL: May I express my 
gratitude for your interest in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Collection of 
Contemporary American Painting. I con- 
sider it a great honor that you intend 
featuring it in the April -issue of ART 
Dicest. Thanks, too, for being in ac- 
cord with what Britannica hopes to do 
with its collection, which is simply to 
give American people the opportunity 
to get acquainted with their own art. 

American art, we believe, is coming 
into a new fulfillment of its own—an 
expression no longer derivative of Eu- 
ropean influences. Our artists are Twen- 
tieth Century Americans saying to us 
what they will about the world they 
live in. In their paintings we have tried 
to represent as many “differences” as 
possible, both in topic and technique; 
tried to encompass as inclusive a pic- 
ture in approximately 120 paintings. 

Naturally there are some important 
omissions that we hope to overcome as 
time goes on, for our aim is to keep 
the collection alive and growing... to 
give the artist the recognition he de- 
serves .. , to give people aesthetic en- 
joyment as well as conscious pride in 
the art of America. 

If beginnings mean anything, Britan- 
nica’s collection certainly got off to a 
spontaneous start. A few years ago our 
editor, Walter Yust, in his quest for 
more original and potent illustrations 
for our various publications, began to 
buy paintings and to commission artists 
to paint certain subjects for him. These 
first paintings furnished Britannica 
with an exciting new adventure. Every- 
one became interested. Enthusiasm grew 
and flourished, and reproductions alone 
no longer seemed adequate. If among 
our own personnel the interest was so 
insistent, it must be indicative of all 
people’s interest, were they to share 
the same experience. It seemed a fine 
thing to do—and a right thing for En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica to sponsor. In- 
evitably, the Britannica collection be- 
gan to take shape. 

Considerable time was spent in re- 
search. We sent questionnaires to art- 
ists, museum directors, and leading gal- 
leries all over America. Their assist- 
ance was invaluable and they helped 
us solve a lot of problems and to formu- 
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late a straightforward plan. Eventually 
we decided on “The Eight” as a start- 
ing point—that intrepid little band of 
artists in 1908 who took the reins in 
their capable hands and broke from 
the worn traditional paths to daring 
new pastures of their own, From there 
we went on to show as broad a cross- 
section as possible, of changes, trends 
and progress up to the present day. 

We plan to send these paintings all 
over America wherever they will find 
a receptive audience. We want to awak- 
en the interest of a great number of 
people. 

In the future we shall continue to ac- 
quire paintings—there are some very 
fine painters whose omission is a great 
lack in the collection as it stands today. 
There are going to be new, as yet un- 
known, painters appearing on the hori- 
zon. After this tragic war is over, some 
of our young men will have quite amaz- 
ing things to say via the media of pig- 
ment and canvas and Britannica intends 
to be ready with a willing ear to hear 
their statements. 

Neither Glenn Price nor myself nor 
any of us who helped to form the collec- 
tion have any delusions that it is a fault- 
less or complete group of paintings. It is 
not complete and never can be. Here 
and there in it will be a picture that 
Time will render worthless. People have 
already said to us “Why haven’t you a 
So-and-So? You can’t have a collection 
without him!” They have said, “Oh! But 
your show is too inclusive. How can 
you possibly represent So-and-So?” 

After awhile we decided neither to 
worry nor capitulate. People differ— 
opinions differ—we can never escape 
criticism. But we have done the best 
we know how and we honestly believe 
it to be a fairly representative collec- 
tion of good American paintings, We 
are proud to call it the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection’—and the name 
Britannica to us, its inheritors, stands 
high in integrity. We hope that Amer- 
ica will agree with us, for America will 
make the ultimate decision. 


—E. H. PowELt, President, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


C. J. BULLIET 
(Art Critic, Chicago Daily News) 








GLENN PRICE 


The Britannica Collection 
[Continued from page 38] 


the-less painstakingly modeled form ef 
the former retiring modestly into a 
monotonic background; the latter strong 
and all but moving forward out of the 
frame through its bold, broad juxta- 
positions of light and dark. 

Kroll makes a decorative and im- 
personal design of a beautiful dark- 
haired girl in the usual (for him) terry 
cloth robe. Equally simple in pattern, 
Joseph Floch’s old French Peasant wo- 
man is a subjective and impassioned 
symbol of the “inner strength, defiance 
and courage” that was France in her 
hour of trial. 

Alzira and Anna by Waldo Peirce, 
and Emma by Gladys Rockmore Davis 
both stem from Renoir, but the stem- 
ming takes place near the roots, and 
thereafter they diverge at a good 45 
degree angle. 

After the Masque by Robert Brack- 
man, and Guilding the Acrobats by Paul 
Cadmus both evince consummate crafts- 
manship and a somewhat classical ap- 
proach. There the similarity ends. 

Guy Péne du Bois is at his satirical 
best in Bal des Quatre Arts, wherein 
the artist has so placed his figures as 
to create a remarkable feeling of depth. 
Somebody Tore My Poster by Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi is another peak performance 
—beautifully composed in wonderfully 
subtle color, with a touch of surrealism 
(comparatively rare for this artist) 
adding piquancy. 

George Biddle paints My Neighbor, 
Al, who, according to the artist “hasn’t 
done any serious day’s work or taken 
a bath or repaired his house in fifty 
years. .. . He believes in God, and has a 
salty sense of humor.” It’s all in the 
picture. 

Randall Davey’s Rainy Day at the 
Track springs from impressionism. For 
all its dripping wetness it is a gay 
scene, delightfully composed, and one 
of this artist’s finest paintings. In 
Tracks in Winter, Francis Speight solves 
successfully a tremendous design prob- 
lem, and imbues the whole canvas with 
strong, sombre mood. Mervin Jules, who 
often paints social satire, seeks to “sym- 
bolize the wonder and power of music” 
in The Conductor, who strongly re- 
sembles Stokowski. 
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The Holy Mountain: HorRAce PIPPIN 


Horace Pippin Explains His Holy Mountain 


When Horace Pippin was asked to 
“explain” his Holy Mountain, which is 
now one of the star pictures in the 
Britannica Collection, he wrote a letter 
which rings with the sincerity and hon- 
esty of the true artist, and which, in 
turn, explains perhaps why he is one 
of the few important “primitives” to 
come out of the machine age. Because 
we feel Mr. Pippin’s letter is beautiful 
in its humble phraseology, we reprint 
it in full: 


To MY DEAR FRIENDS: 

To tell you why I Painted the picture, 
It is the holy mountain my Holy moun- 
tain. 

Now my Dear friends. 

The world is in a Bad way at this 
time. I mean war. And men have never 
loved one or another, There is trouble 
every place you Go today. Then one 
thinks of peace. I thought of that when 
I made—the Holy mountain. Can there 
be peace, yes there will be—peace, so 
I looked at Isaiah XI-6-10—there I 
found that there will be peace. I went 
over it 4- or 5-times in my mind. Every 
time I read it I got a new thought on 
it. So I went to work. ISAIAH-XI the 
6-v to the 10-v gave me the—picture, 
and to think that all of the animals 
that kill the weak ones will Dwell to- 
gether like the wolf will Dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together. 

And a little child, shall lead them 
then to think also, That the cow and 
the Bear shall feed. Their young ones 
shall lie down together and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. Then I 
had something else to think about also, 
and that is the asp, and the Cockatrice’s 
Den, which is the most deadly thing of 
them all, I think, for it can kill by 
looking at you and to think that a 
suckling child shall play on the whole 
of the asp. And the weaned child shall 
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put his hand on the Cockatrice’s Den, 
and this is why it is done, for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. So I 
painted it so that men may think of 
it. I can’t say—any more of this paint- 
ing, from Horace Pippin to his friends. 

Now my picture would not be com- 
plete of today if the little ghost-like 
memory did not appear in the left of 
the picture. As the men are dying, to- 
day the little crosses tell us of them 
in the first world war and what is do- 
ing in the south today—all of that we 
are going through now. But there will 
be peace. 

—HorAceE PIPPIN, 





War Subjects 
[Continued from page 36] 


Though the subject is war, it is an im- 
personal, non-objective interpretation; 
the appeal is wholly intellectual. Where- 
as Morris’ canvas is redolent of sub- 
dued tonal orchestration, Kantor’s col- 
ors rise to a flaming crescendo of pri- 
mary colors. Bold and daring Tension 
is definitely an eyecatcher and one ad- 
mires the technique of the artist, but 
here again very little appeal to the emo- 
tions is made. 


Almost ironically or perhaps merely 
unsentimentally, Mangravite takes a 
long view in his Celebration. Despite the 
death and destruction indicated in the 
background he conveys the message 
that whatever happens, man and woman 
will still hold to their moments of revel- 
ry. He accepts the fact without criticism 
or reproach. There it is. That’s what 
happens, 


Siporin is another artist who seems 
fascinated with the endless possibilities 
of design but he manages to put feel- 
ing into the three huddled despairing 
figures in Out of the Night. There is an 
ominous quality in the painting—but 
the delicately blended tones, the soft 
wavering outlines are eloquent of his 
love of design. The appeal goes to the 
intellectual rather than the emotional 
viewpoint. 

All in all, they are an interesting 
group and Britannica may be justifi- 
ably proud to possess them, but one 
wonders how they will weather the 
years. Will they have significance to 
future historians, or artists or philos- 
ophers? How for example will Ever- 
good’s denunciatory statement fit the 
reactions to a future war if (God forbid) 
there should be one, Can Morris’ erudite 
symbols be made meaningful to a future 
civilization ? 

At any rate in this group of paintings 
there is certainly a wide range of tech- 
niques and an equally wide variety of 
appeal ... but their ultimate fate will 
hardly be revealed to any of us who 
discuss them today, 


By the Sea: Doris ROSENTHAL 
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Britannica's Book 


“Contemporary American Painting: The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection.” 
Written and edited by Grace Pagano; 
with an introduction by Donald Bear. 
1945. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
116 reproductions, 42 in full color. $5. 


This is a valuable reference book, 
designed to explain and illustrate one 
of the best collections of contemporary 
American art yet assembled by a busi- 
ness organization. Well planned as a 
helpful guide in furthering general art 
appreciation as well, the book opens 
with an introductory essay on painting 
technique by Frederic Taubes, while 
Donald Bear, director of Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art, has written an informa- 
tive article on American art trends ex- 
emplified in the collection. Tracing the 
background of contemporary artists in 
this country from early American Im- 
pressionism through surrealism, Bear 
concludes that: 


“Because America is the melting pot 
and because the present war has given 
us such a great influx of talent from 
all over the world, the American artist 
has not only the greatest opportunity 
but the greatest struggle in several 
centuries to prove the validity of his 
own art and to maintain his own spir- 
itual integrity.” 

The first 116 paintings purchased by 
Britannica are reproduced (42 in full 
color), together with a discussion of 
the picture and biography of the artist. 

The book also contains an evaluation 
of the collection by Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Rich, who discusses the increasing 
friendship between art and industry 
with frankness, admits to a former 
skepticism because “set in the straight- 
jacket of a page our artists have found 
it hard to breathe naturally,” but adds: 
“The fact that big business is turning 
to American art to help publicize its 
products and activities is hopeful. It 
means that in our intensely visual world 
the artist—as well as the photographer 
—has won a recognized place.” Of this 
newest collection he says: “Within the 
frame of an idea—to tell the story of 
American painting since 1900—it is one 
of the most complete and lively surveys 
yet made.”—JupDITH KAYE REEDI 


Chicago’s 49th Local 


A five-man, all-artist jury has been 
announced by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for the 49th Annual Exhibition by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity, opening 
at the Institute June 7, and continuing 
through August 19. The jurors, who 
will award more than $2,500 in prizes, 
are Milton Horn, Raphael Soyer, Board- 
man Robinson, Ben Stahl and Karl 
Zerbe. 


The exhibition is open to all artists 
living within a 100 mile radius of Chi- 
cago and to former Chicagoans now in 
service or engaged in war work else- 
where, The scope of the show having 
been extended to include watercolors, 
drawings and prints as well as oils and 
sculptures, each artist may submit six 
works. Entry cards are due April 9 and 
work April 24. For further information 
see Where to Show calendar listing on 
page 71. 
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ABovE—Fourth of July: PETER HurbD 


Asove—Rehearsal for African Ballet: MARION GREENWOOD 


BELOw—The Opposition: WILLIAM GROPPER 




































































ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


HORACE PIPPIN 


DORIS ROSENTHAL 








JOSEPH FLOCH 








CHILDE HASSAM 





EVERETT SHINN 


LOUIS GUGLIELMI 





AARON BOHROD 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 





GEORGE LUKS 





JULIIAN LEVI 





BRADLEY WALKER TOMLIN 





ZOLTAN 
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Britannica Collection 


BELow is printed the official list of 
the 121 paintings purchased by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica as of April 1, 1945, 
listed alphabetically by artists: 


Loren Barton, Pacific. 

Gifford Beal, Circus Tent. 

George Bellows, Summer City. 

Thomas Benton, Boom Town. 

George Biddle, My Neighbor, Al. 

Isabel Bishop, Nude by the Stream. 

Arnold Blanch, Carolina Low Country. 

Aaron Bohrod, Waiting for the 3:30. 

Louis Bosa, War Bride. 

Louis Bouche, Barber Shop. 

Robert Brackman, After the Masque. 

Raymond Breinin, Harlequin Horsemen. 

Alexander Brook, Family Unit. 

Conrad Buff, Agathla Peak—Arizona. 

Charles Burchfield, House Corner in 
Spring. 

Copeland C. Burg, A Day in the Country. 

Paul Burlin, Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright. 

Paul Cadmus, Gilding the Acrobats. 

John Carroll, Wendy. 

Francis Chapin, Breakfast On the Porch. 

James Chapin, Batter Up. 

Nicolai Cikovsky, Brick Carrier. 

Jon Corbino, Bull at Topsfield Fair. 

John E. Costigan, The Two Youngsters. 

Russell Cowles, Autumn Wind. 

Ralston Crawford, Whitestone Bridge. 

Francis Criss, Melancholy Interlude. 

John Steuart Curry, John Brown. 

Salvador Dali, The Madonna. 

Randall Davey, Rainy Day at the Track. 

Arthur B. Davies, Tartessians. 

Gladys Rockmore Davis, Emma. 

Stuart Davis, Garage Lights. 

Julio De Diego, They Shall Sail the Seven 
Seas. 

Adolf Dehn, Threshing: in Minnesota. 

John S. de Martelly, No More Mowing. 

Angelo di Benedetto, Haiti Post Office. 

Maynard Dixon, Desert—Southwest. 

Arthur G. Dove, Cars in Sleet Storm. 

Guy Pene Du Bois, Bal des Quatre Arts. 

Philip Evergood, Orderly Retreat. 

Jerry Farnsworth, The Spring Hat. 

Ernest Fiene, January. 

Joseph Floch, French Peasant. 

David Fredenthal, Mist in the Mountains. 

William Glackens, March Day—Washing- 
ton Square. 

Marshall Glasier, The Old Tree. 

Marion Greenwood, Rehearsal for African 
Ballet. 

William Gropper, The Opposition. 

George Grosz, The Wanderer. 

Louis Guglielmi, An Odyssey for Moderns. 

Lily Harmon, Strawberry Soda. 

Childe Hassam, Avenue of the Allies. 

John Edward Heliker, Quiet Evening. 

Robert Henri, Fisherman’s Boy. 

Clarence Hinkle, La Cumbre Peak. 

Joseph Hirsch, Guerrillas. 

Alexander Hogue, Avalanche by Wind. 

Edward Hopper, Cape Cod Evening. 


SEPESHY WALT KUHN 
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Peter Hurd, Fourth of July. 

Joe Jones, Wheat Farmers. 

Mervin Jules, The Conductor. 

Morris Kantor, Tension. 

Bernard Karfiol, Two Sisters. 

Hilde Kayn, Sorrow. 

Rockwell Kent, Polar Expedition. 

Frank Kleinholz, Bravadoes. 

Leon Kroll, My Model. 

Walt Kuhn, Clown. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Somebody Tore My 
Poster. 

Doris Lee, Arbor Day. 

Julian Levi, Preparing Nets. 

Luigi Lucioni, Trees and Mountains. 

George Luks, Cabby. 

Dan Lutz, The Golden Chariot. 

Peppino Mangravite, Celebration. 

John Marin, Marin Island, Small Point, 
Maine. 

Reginald Marsh, Wooden Horses. 

David Stone Martin, Lwmbering. 

Fletcher Martin, The Embrace. 

Henry Mattson, The Bayou. 

Frank Mechau, Tom Kenney Comes Home. 

Sigmund Menkes, Peaches. 

Kenneth Hayes Miller, The Skaters. 

George L. K. Morris, House to Howse 
Fighting. 

Dale Nichols, Company for Supper. 

Georgia O’Keeffe, Jaw Bone and Fungus. 

William C. Palmer, Fish Story. 

Waldo Peirce, Alzira and Anna. 

Robert Philipp, Harriet. 

Horace Pippin, The Holy Mountain. 

Hobson Pittman, Studio Interior. 

Abraham Rattner, Interior. 

Anton Refregier, Let My People Go. 

Etienne Ret, Came Rosy-Fingered Dawn. 

Umberto Romano, The Knockout. 

Samuel Rosenberg, Out in the Night. 

Doris Rosenthal, By the Sea. 

Andree Ruellan, Market Hands. 

Paul Sample, Maple Sugaring in Vermont. 

Howard B. Schleeter, Pueblo. 

Georges Schreiber, Night Haul—Maine. 

William S. Schwartz, Near North Side— 
Chicago. 

Zoltan Sepeshy, Pod Gatherer. 

Charles Sheeler, Winter Window. 

Millard Sheets, The First-Born. 

Everett Shinn, Ballet. 

Mitchell Siporin, Night Piece. 

John Sloan, Chinese Restaurant. 

Lawrence Beall Smith, Corner In Caro- 
lina. 

Raphael Soyer, Window Shoppers. 

Eugene Speicher, Head of a Young Girl. 

Francis Speight, Tracks in Winter. 

Jack Gage Stark, Sulky Star. 

Maurice Sterne, Village Performance— 
Anticoli. 

Frederic Taubes, Portrait of a Painter. 

Bradley Walker Tomlin, To the Sea. 

Frederick J. Waugh, March—North At- 
lantic, 

Max Weber, Discourse. 

Grant Wood, Portrait of Nan. 

Carl Wuermer, Winter Solitude. 


MAX WEBER 








JACK GAGE STARK 





JOHN CARROLL 


JOHN HELIKER 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 





SALVADOR DALI 





FREDERIC TAUBES 


DAN LUTZ 


ABRAHAM RATTNER 


LOUIS BOSA 
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HOBSON PITTMAN 





MARION GREENWOOD 





JULIO DE DIEGO 





GEORGE GROSZ 





JOSEPH HIRSCH 
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Typical of the Variety in the 
Britannica Collection Are the 
Cuts on This Page 


Top left—Jnterior by Abra- 
ham Rattner. Top right— 
Whitestone Bridge by Ral- 
ston Crawford. Center— 
March—North Atlantic by 
Frederick Waugh. Bottom 
left—Sorrow by Hilde 
Kayn. Bottom right—Head 
of a Young Girl by Eugene 
Speicher. 
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Gottlieb’s Enigmas 


Is IT TOO MUCH to ask of a reviewer 
of art exhibitions that he approach 
paintings subconsciously, the while re- 
maining fully conscious of his respon- 
sibility to translate his “experience” 
into a comprehensible report? This 
question is raised by the increasing 
insistence of foreword writers these 
days that only through such an ap- 
proach can one expect to realize cer- 
tain artists’ painted expressions. If the 
reviewer could go to the typewriter in 
the same subconscious state of mind 
in which he had addressed the ex- 
hibited pictures, his written report 
would doubtless be as “personal” as 
our modern artists strive to be. I just 


wonder how the reviewer’s readers 
would like it! 
Adolph Gottlieb’s paintings, shown 


during March at the 67 Gallery, are 
called “profoundly enigmatic when most 
fully experienced” by Jon Stroup, who 
writes a foreword to the catalog. The 
report of a reviewer who followed the 
implied instructions and came out tri- 
umphant would be: “I get it! It’s a 
complete mystery!” 


But Gottlieb’s 27 new paintings, when 
viewed quite consciously and objective- 
ly are handsome affairs. The new form 
he has adopted, one of symbolism fre- 
quently compartmentalized, as in the 
ancient pictograph form, serves him 
well as a vehicle for what he has to 
give, namely: fine color harmonies, 
gently seductive brushing of paint on- 
to canvas, and exquisite balance. Much 
of his color is of the earth, clay, and 
mineral hues that came onto his pa- 
lette in Arizona a number of years ago. 
Only, now that he paints scenes no 
more, substituting “enigmas” for nat- 
ural objects, he is more keenly aware 
of balance, achieving it by placing care- 
fully chosen color patches exactly, once 
the general design of the piece has been 
decided. 

The key pictograph of the group is 
Alphabet of Terror from the green 
depths of which glow pearly whites 
and the mellow colors which describe 
his original alphabet characters. An 
illustration of exact balance is the blue 
painting, Cerulean Bull, which relies 
on the placement of small touches of 
red. Restful and persuasive are the ar- 
rangements: Ancestral Portrait and 
The Watchers. 


A subconscious procedure is the only 
proper one for a searching artist who 
deals with the non-existent, But the 
writer must deal with the actuality of 
paintings wanting reviewing, The even- 
tual owners of these lulling paintings 
will doubtless live more or less sub- 
consciously with them, remaining peace- 
ably unconcerned with solving the enig- 
mas that lurk within the hard-won 
forms.—MAupE RILEY. 


The Dialist’s Show 


First showing by members of the new 
art group, The Dialist, is currently on 
view in New Jersey at the Montclair 
Art Museum through April 22. Mem- 
bers who are showing 55 oil paintings 
and 12 pieces of sculpture include Ed- 
ward Garbely, Henry Gasser, Eugene 
Gauss, Matthew Gaddes, John R. Gra- 
bach, Frank P. Lavanco and Rudolph 
A. Voelcker. 
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Amazing Slope: Victor TISCHLER 


Victor Tischler, Romantic from Vienna 


Victor TISCHLER, whose paintings, 
drawings and watercolors are on view 
at the Knoedler Gallery, is an Aus- 
trian who studied and worked in Paris, 
and is now living in California. The 
neo-romantic character of his work re- 
flects the years in Paris; the California 
scene is his principal theme; something 
of an early contact with the old Ger- 
manic School of landscape painting 
might be fancifully traced in his spir- 
ited style. Yet his work does not sug- 
gest influences as much as the fact of his 
finding the artistic symbols needed to 
convey his vivid conceptions. 

Tischler’s landscapes impress one as 
fantasy obtained by realism exaggerated 
to the nth degree to a strange poig- 
nancy. Towering pinnacles of rock 
crowding on each other turn from blue 
to pink; withered tree trunks seem to 


Alphabet of Terror: ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 
On View at the 67 Gallery 





writhe in agony; a winding path be- 
tween lines of trees climbs a precipitous 
slope and becomes a mere shelf jutting 
out precariously above the abyss be- 
low. Yet all these extraordinary forms 
in their unexpected relations are held 
into a convincing impression by the 
skill of their spatial design. 

Color is a great asset in this work; 
never strident or assertive, it sets the 
emotional key in its depth and subtle 
modulations, even the texture of the 
enveloping atmosphere seems to be al- 
most a color. There are no violent con- 
trasts of light and color; light and color 
are one. 

In contrast with the landscapes are 
a number of portraits and figure pieces 
that have simplicity of presentment. 

The drawings possess great facility. 
The delicacy and surety of the line and 
the imaginative rendering of the sub- 
jects reveal the complete accord of 
hand and mind attained by the artist. 
Many of them are faintly washed by 
color which lends substance to their 
contours, Some of them such as End 
of the Day have an old-master quality 
of suggestion rather than explicitness. 
A group of pastels and watercolors are 
further included in this large and ar- 
resting exhibition. 

Many of the drawings shown were 
done while Tischler was in a concen- 
tration camp near Marseilles, and the 
paintings for which they were studies 
were taken by the governor of the 
camp. (Shown through April 7.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Bartlett in Colorado Springs 


Fred S. Bartlett has returned to the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center after 
an absence of a year and a half when 
he served in personnel work for the 
federal government in Denver. Bart- 
lett, who was formerly curator of Fine 
Arts at the Denver Museum as well, will 
now act as curator of painting in Colo- 
rado Springs. 
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The True American: ENocH Woop PERRY 


E. Wood Perry, Genre Painter, Rediscovered 


ENocH Woop Perry, a long-neglected 
American painter, is the latest “discov- 
ery” at the Harry Shaw Newman Gal- 
lery, which has acquired thirty of his 
canvases and is holding an exhibition 
of them through April. Special interest 
attaches to the occasion in that it is 
the first one-man showing of his works, 
although they were frequently exhib- 
ited at the National Academy and one 
was shown at the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion. 

Like most 19th-century American art- 
ists, Perry studied in Europe, first un- 
der Leutze at Dusseldorf and then with 
Couture in Paris. Later he went to 
Rome and to Venice. Fortunately, no 
traces of Leutze are apparent in his 
work. Couture’s influence may be dis- 
cernible in the careful building up of 
the canvases, but Perry escaped the 
“well-painted bit’ as well as the pseudo- 
classic frigidity of Couture. 

The canvases shown are mostly genre 
‘pieces, forms solidly modelled and care- 
fully defined, and skillfully placed in 
effective spatial relations. In some of 
the early paintings, there is a sharp 
contrast in the patterns of light and 
deep shadow as in Firelight, The Black- 
smith’s Shop and The Vaccination. In 
later work this marked chiaroscuro dis- 
appears and a soft diffusion of light 
takes its place. 

Perry, born in 1831, lived and worked 
into the 20th century. His work indi- 
cates his appreciation of changing es- 
thetics and his ability to absorb them 
into his own artistic language. The high 
finish and sharp definitions of the early 
canvases are far removed from the im- 
pressionistic patterning of light and 
shadow and shifting leaves in The 
Grindstone, or the loose handling of fig- 
ures in Looking at the Map, while The 
Red Barn, with its thin pigment drawn 
over the canvas like a brush drawing, 
is a complete divergence from the care- 
fully built up work of much of his 
paintings. 

The Clock Doctor is an outstanding 
example of the artist’s ability to subor- 
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dinate storytelling to picture making. 
The fine modelling of the old man’s 
head and the investiture of the whole 
figure with a homely dignity as foil to 
the fresh charm of the young boy 
watching his work is no mean achieve- 
ment, The True American would have 
delighted both Dickens or Mrs. Trollope, 
who both considered the typical Ameri- 
can attitude was heels above head. But 
the ingenious composition with its ver- 
ticals of porch railing and one hori- 
zontal bar framing the reading figures 
and their tilted chairs has more than 
humor to recommend it. 

Perry painted many portraits. One 
shown here of the wood engraver and 
painter, William J. Linton, intent upon 
his work at his desk with the light 
from a window giving full illumination 
to his intent face, may indicate how 
successful he was in seizing characteris- 
tic gesture and mental habit in his sit- 
ters. 

A word should be added as to the 
variety and appropriateness of the art- 
ist’s color. In many of the large can- 
vases forms are built up solidly with 
rich, resonant color of great purity. In 
others the gamut is lighter, as in Coach- 
ing in the Country, lending animation 
to the gay scene. In all the works color 
and light respond to the motive of the 
painting securing highly decorative ef- 
fects. (Through April.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


A Vanishing New England 


On view at the Argent Galleries last 
fortnight were new oil and tempera pic- 
tures by Dorothy Eaton. The artist, who 
formerly studied with Kenneth Hayes 
Miller and Thomas Benton, paints the 
New England scene at such times as 
it is jammed with people—at a coun- 
try auction, picnicing on the green and 
participating in church festivals. 

These are detailed canvases which if 
found 500 years from now, ‘will help 
historians recreate a vanished way of 
life—J, K. R. 


Abstract Annual 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM in New York 
is the site of the American Astract Art- 
ists’ exhibition open to the public every 
afternoon except Monday through April 
15. The excellent hanging of the 102 
paintings and three sculptures must be 
credited to director of the museum Ver- 
non Porter. Although only two dozen 
of the 34 members are exhibiting this 
year, and although there are few big 
and ambitious canvases among those 
submitted, the effect is good, substan- 
tial, and most entertaining. 

The women of the group have turned 
in some particularly witty pieces; but all 
the work seems good humored. Weigh- 
tiness and self-consciousness, once a 
concomitant of all nameless “Composi- 
tions” and “Arrangements,” have van- 
ished with the coming of maturity for 
this school of painting. Abstractionists 
have introduced some very amusing 
variations to the main rules of the 
game and this results in more enjoyment 
for both players and spectators. 

Certain pieces stand out in the four 
galleries given to the showing. And 
these are: George L. K. Morris’ group 
of five paintings and two sculptures, 
placed as curtain-raisers to the exhibi- 
tion, and setting a fine tone with their 
subdued and persuasive colors; a large 
composition in blacks, greys, tan and 
whites by Eleanor DeLaittre; Josef Al- 
bers’ three panels that shift their per- 
spective while you’re watching!; Susie 
Frelinghuysen’s one picture—a perfect, 
montaged arrangement; Nell Blaine’s 
Great White Creature, a breath of sur- 
realism amidst the prevailingly inno- 
cent atmosphere; Karl Knath’s one very 
compelling composition, Dusk (a purple 
twilight); and Moholy-Nagy’s White 
Space Modulator, incised and painted 
on both sides of a transparent glass 
pane in red, grey and white. 

Less striking, but painted with the 
abandon associated with subject paint- 
ings are groups by Fanny Hillsmith (an 
amusing Ballerina); John von Wicht, 
who uses watercolor now; Joseph Meier- 
hans, in brightly-colored watercolors 
of vivid hues; Alice Mason in two oils 
and a poetic pencil study; Harry Holtz- 
man, who employs charcoal as one 
would paint; Werner Drewes is a medley 
of manners; Giorgio Cavallon in four 
bright and breezy compositions; Maurice 
Golubov whose three colorful pictures 
are seen as through a haze. 

Charles B. Shaw is very evident in 
seven pictures representing quite a bit 
of experimentation along un-ruled lines. 
A, E. Gallatin is present also, this 
marking a sort of reunion for Morris, 
Gallatin and Shaw, a one-time trium- 
virate. 

John Sennhauser painted two on 
parchment, pricing them $2,000, which 
seems extraordinary but we had little 
to compare his pricing with as few bear 
such notations, We noted, however, that 
Fanny Hillsmith wants (or doesn’t 
want) $500 for an amusing little bit of 
nonsense on a crooked: swatch of bur- 
lap, mounted on canvas. Slobodkina has 
framed one picture in snakeskin. 

We regret the absence of the Greens, 
of Carl Holty, I. Rice Pereira and Jean 
Xceron, members whose pictures gen- 
erally add elegancé to these annuals. 


—MAupE RILEY. 
The Art Digest 
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Barnett’s Expressions 


IN HIS CURRENT SHOW at the Mortimer 
Levitt Galleries, Herbert Barnett proves 
his strength as a painter in the tradi- 
tion of Cézanne, and as one who adds 
to that technique the vigor of highly 
personal expression. With a palette that 
is often brilliant he breaks up objects 
to reveal essential structure, but his 
abstractions are always based on formal 
necessity rather than a rebellious nihi- 
lism. 

Although Barnett, who is director of 
the Worcester Museum Art School, 
shows both landscape and figure paint- 
ing, he attains greater clarity in the 
latter group. One of the strongest ex- 
pressions is Woman Peeling an Orange. 
Firm brush strokes delineate structure, 
while high-keyed color of the patterned 
tablecloth is reflected in the paler 
tones of the woman’s dress. Other fine 
figure works are Woman Writing, less 
brilliant in tone but of equally uncom- 
promising solidity, a flashing Portrait 
of De Beaumont, and the large picture, 
Clown Resting, which, with welcome 
originality, concentrates on the volum- 
inous and challenging garb of the model 
instead of the laughter-tears psychol- 
ogy usually associated with the subject. 
It was purchased from the show by the 
Worcester Museum. 

Remembered landscapes are Bathers 
in a Brook, wherein the small figures 
attain monumental solidity against the 
complex pattern of the woods, and 
Granite Quarry. Exhibition will con- 
tinue through April 21, 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


National Academy Elects 


The National Academy has elected 
thirteen new associate members. Paint- 
ers so honored are Walter Emerson 
Baum, Charles Locke and Tosca Olin- 
sky. New sculptor members are Boris 
Lovet-Lorski and Ruth Nickerson, 

Elected in the field of graphic arts 
are Wallace Morgan, William Ober- 
hardt, and Denys Wortman, while the 
chosen watercolorists are Warren 
Baumgartner, John W. McCoy 2d, Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, Frederic Whitaker 
and John Alonzo Williams. 


Woman Peeling an Orange: HERBERT 
BARNETT. On View at Levitt Gallery 
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Bass Rocks: JOSEPH DEMARTINI 


Joseph DeMartini’s Own Cape Ann 


JOSEPH DEMARTINI is showing 17 paint- 
ings of recent date at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries this month (until April 21). It 
was a great comfort to find DeMartini 
staunch in the convictions that have 
brought him so constantly and unfalter- 
ingly into a position of importance 
among American artists. He is still 
painting quarries, Rockport Harbor and 
the strangely-cut coves and breakwaters 
that make Cape Ann anything you want 
to call it—from wild and windswept to 
warmly inviting. 

These subjects have become a part of 
him, evidently, and this accounts for 
his growing mastery of them; also for 
his constancy. While other moderns 
turn in restlessness from one attack 
to another, DeMartini goes deeper into 
the development of his own way. 

Many of the paintings in the present 
group are built of rock formations and 
the strong patterns he makes of them 
would be called abstractions were it 
not that rocks can credibly take just 
about any mass form. Perhaps that’s 
why DeMartini likes them. With paint- 
ing shadowed sides and strong dark 
lines where rocks meet the water, he 
can create a pattern of great strength 
without declaring for abstraction and 
without losing the romance of place 
which gives his paintings their greatest 
appeal. Who would not be touched by 
the blue shimmer and sparkle of the 
sea’s surface in his Rockport Harbor 
or enchanted by the night glimmer of 
a white church steeple or a dead end 
road in the moonlight? 


Yet the color and the sentiment are 
not the strength of these paintings for 
their construction lies strong beneath 
the nostalgia. Cape Ann Rocks is proof 
of this: a pile of dark brown rocks made 
full of the movement of life by sugges- 
tion, only. The rich tones in the rocks, 
pool and sky, and watery reflections in 
Quarry, and the flashing light in a 
coastal cleft in the little picture, Bass 
Rocks, make totally different pictures; 
while in Sea, Rocks and Moon the art- 


ist becomes almost moonstruck himself 
and paints a tender pink in the midst 
of wave-washed big brown rocks. 
This is not to neglect the several 
figure paintings shown, best of which 
is Il Faro Restaurant with its crisply 
outlined diners in a green interior. De- 
Martini shows also his best self por- 
trait to date. There’s really not a poor 
or a faltering painting in this entire 
group of canvases, A pleasure to see. 
—MAvupE RILEY. 


Pastels by Kenneth Bates 


Recent pastels of flowers and land- 
scapes by Kenneth Bates, at the Grand 
Central Galleries, 57th Street branch, 
all possess the beauty of decorative de- 
sign that distinguishes his work. Soli- 
tude, forest depths with spindling young 
trees in heavy leafage and one bare 
old tree falling into decrepitude in the 
foreground, conveys an appreciable 
sense of remoteness and unbroken still- 
ness, It becomes the symbol of nature’s 
relentless growth and decay in terms 
of excellent composition. 

Among the flower paintings, Lilacs, its 
purple and bluish-purple clusters seen 
in a vase near a window, is a happy ar- 
rangement. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
with its variety of shapes and textures, 
divergences of linear direction and 
abundance of detail is a handsome can- 
vas carefully unified. 

Landscapes that convey a sense of 
mood and seasonal change, yet are sup- 
ported soundly by a strong armature 
of design, are Little Melody; Lingering 
Winter; Old Trees in the Sun; Post- 
lude and Spring Song. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Fabri Sells 41 

Print collectors acquired 41 etchings 
by Ralph Fabri at the Hungarian art- 
ist’s exhibition, held at the Modern Art 
Studio (see Mar. 1 Dicest), The etch- 
ing, Four Freedoms, was bought from 
the show for presentation to President 
Roosevelt by an anonymous donor. 
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a Digest Dini 
ies Hofmann 


IF IT WERE POSSIBLE to define as com- 
plex a personality as Hans Hofmann’s 
in one word, that word would be inde- 
pendence. As man and artist he has 
witnessed a great aesthetic revolution, 
maintained his identity and emerged 
with a highly personal expression of his 
own. Vitally interested in the myriad 
facets of modern art, he has not al- 
lowed his development to be sidetracked 
by absorption in any one particular 
“school.” 

In his New York studio, surrounded 
by his latest canvases which he was 
readying for his forthcoming exhibition 
to be held at the 67 Gallery beginning 
April 2, Hofmann traced, for your in- 
terviewer, this revolution and its rela- 
tionship to him. First paying tribute 
to his two early teachers: Michaelof, 
who later became court painter to the 
Bulgarian crown, and Willie Schwartz, 
who was a noted impressionist of 
Munich at the time, Hofmann said: 
“They had a humanizing rather than 
a technical or conceptional influence on 
me.” 

He then told of the first pulse beats 
of modernity in his native country and 
of his role in these beginnings, as an 
exhibitor. “There was an extremely ac- 
tive modern movement in Germany as 
early as 1893. It was known as the Se- 
cesisonist Movement and was a devel- 
opment of impressionism. This group 


later split and Neo-Secessionism was 
born; it spread throughout Germany 


and I exhibited in Berlin with them.” 

In answer to a query as to when he 
had first made contact with the modern 
movement in Paris, he replied: “I was 
in Paris in 1903 when the movement be- 
gan. I used to spend my evenings at the 
Ecolé de la Grande Chamniere as a 
member of the sketch class. Matisse was 
also working there at that time. It 
was then I became acquainted with the 
cubist group and first met Braque, De- 
lanny, and Picasso.” 

Warming to his subject, Hofmann 
continued: “I have watched the modern 
movement during all of its subsequent 
stages. Picasso has been the outstand- 
ing personality and the dominating in- 
fluence throughout its development.” He 
then turned his attention to the four 
he considers the outstanding innovators 
of modern times: Mondrian, Kandinsky, 
Arp, and Miro, differentiating among 
them: 

“Mondrian brought plastic art to 
ultimate purity, while Kandinsky sought 
new directions and might be called 
anti-plastic.” When asked for a defini- 
tion of “anti-plastic’ Hofmann ex- 
plained: “It is best described as a com- 
plete break with nature’s objects and 
space.” Continuing with Kandinsky: 
“His development reached heights in 
his later work. In his attempt to be 
non-objective he escaped into the realm 
of geometric phantasy. Arp, on the 
other hand, sought the source of formal 
creation, independent of naturalistic as- 
pects by putting emphasis on shape’s 
life. Miro, inspired by Klee to a high 
degree, was to carry this even further, 
relating and spacing these shapes to a 
sur-real expression.” 

That Hofmann regards himself more 
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Hans Hofmann. A 
Drawing by Ben Wolf 


or less in the role of free-thinking 
spectator, in this scheme of things, is 
indicated in his reply to a question as 
to where he placed himself. “I have 
sought my own formation and develop- 
ment and have followed this evolution 
only in a passive sense, primarily con- 
cerned with my own independent ex- 
pression.”—BEN WOLF. 


Non-Objective Kappel 

Hugh Kappel, whose paintings, wa- 
tercolors and drawings are on view at 
the Feigl Galleries through April 4, is 
a German-born artist who studied with 
Eugen Spiro and later with Friesz and 
Grommaire in Paris. A citizen of the 
United States where he has lived since 
1938, Kappel is now a_ non-objective 
painter, for in this school he has found 
“a new and adequate way to express 
his longing for pure forms and beauty 
of color.” 

As a non-objectivist he neither star- 
tles nor stupefies. Works like Blue City 
and Configurations in Black and White 
solve their color problems successfully, 
while abstract pictures Portentous 
Meeting and Modern Bacchanal achieve 
better orchestration of color and form 
than other works. A more notable pic- 
ture, however, is Still Life, a semi- 
abstraction distinguished by its subtle 
color harmony. By way of relaxation, 
Kappel returns to an objective ap- 
proach in his watercolors and drawings, 
many of which come off better than 
the more labored oils.—J. K. R. 


Marguerite Castaing Exhibits 


In accomplished academic vein are 
the paintings and drawings of Marguer- 
ite Castaing, on view at the Koetser 
Gallery through Apr. 11. Miss Castaing, 
who is the daughter of the noted French 
pastellist, Joseph Castaing, paints her 
adopted New England with apprecia- 
tion of its picturesque qualities. We 
liked best Long Island Seen From Round 
Hill and Mountains at Stockbridge. 

The pastel portraits and studies shown 
reveal excellent craftsmanship and ap- 
preciation of solid form, while the pen 
and ink drawings are executed with 
knowledge and persevering detail. 

—J. K. R. 


Genre by Bosa 


A WELL DIGESTED social consciousness 
is indicated in the exhibition of recent 
paintings by Louis Bosa, at the Klee- 
man Galleries. The artist, whose War 
Bride is included in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection, feels a sympathy 
for his fellow man that is prevented 
from bogging down by a huge sense of 
humor. That he is capable of turning 
that humor on himself is amply demon- 
strated by the self portraits included in 
many of the figure compositions, as well 
as in several of the clown portraits to 
be seen. There is a subtle kinship be- 
tween this artist and William Steig 
that is in no sense imitative on either’s 
part. It has to do with a feeling about 
humanity coupled with a mutual in- 
sight into man’s shy, almost furtive 
embarrassment. 


Quarry, with its well balanced blues 
and greens and convincing figures lead- 
ing into the canvas is noteworthy, as is 
Sunday Morning, a fine example of New 
York genre, depicting a woman reading 
her Sunday paper enroute while a 
neighbor nearby walks her dog. Humor- 
ously suggested figures of children on 
sleds and skates mark Pilgrim’s Hill, 
which is topped off with a handsome 
dark grey sky repeated in a pond be- 
low. 


A small study titled The Dentist is 
a tragicomic portrayal of the unequal 
struggle between doctor and patient, 
while Spring on 9th Ave. gives the feel- 
ing that the thoroughfare stretches to 
infinity. A portrait, Theresa seems a 
tongue-in-cheek variation of Holbein’s 
Erasmus. Head Man is a macabre touch, 
displaying a gay party hat on a hog’s 
head sans apple in its mouth. Wood- 
pecker and Winter in Pennsylvania are 
exceedingly rich color notes. The exhibi- 
tion will continue through April 28. 


—BEN WOLF. 


Bequeathed to Amherst 


The major part of the art and his- 
torical treasures from the collection of 
the late Herbert L. Pratt has been be- 
queathed to Amherst College, accord- 
ing to a report in the New York Times. 
Outstanding in the collection is the fa- 
mous Rotherwas Room which Pratt 
purchased from the Bodenham family 
in Great Britain thirty years ago for 
installation in his Long Island home. 
It is expected that the room will even- 
tually be incorporated into a new art 
building on the Amherst campus. 


Also included in the Pratt bequest 
are many early American and English 
portraits, all of his early American and 
English miniatures and silver. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum has first choice in the 
selection of Pratt’s furniture collection, 
but the remainder will be given to Am- 
herst. 


Eight by Eight 


Recent progress in American abstract 
art is being surveyed at the Philadelphia 
Museum where eight painters are repre- 
sented by eight pictures, all executed 
since 1940. Exhibiting artists are Ilya 
Bolotowsky, Suzy Frelinghuysen, A. E. 
Gallatin, Alice Trumbull Mason, George 
L. K. Morris, A. D. F. Reinhardt, Charles 
G. Shaw and Esphyr Slobodkina. 


The Art Digest 
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Vigor of Ben-Zion 


RUGGED, MODERN ART and the period 
home have been wed in a surprisingly 
harmonious fashion at interior designer 
Bertha Schaeffer’s Gallery, where work 
by Ben-Zion is on view through April 
14. Arranged in cooperation with the 
Buchholz Gallery, the exhibition is com- 
posed of recent paintings, varying in 
subject matter from. decorative still- 
life to powerful war themes. 

Most impressive work in the show 
is the large De Profundis, painted in 
memory of Nazi-massacred Jews. 
Done in brilliant primary colors bal- 
anced by the heavy black and white 
characteristic of this artist, the picture 
shows a mosaic of tortured heads re- 
vealed through strong line, and is rem- 
iniscent of Rouault without being deriv- 
ative. Cradle, a bombed nursery room, 
has greater variety in color but, bar- 
ren of human figures, is less strongly 
felt. Job is compelling through the im- 
pact of solid mass and telling line. 

Unlike most of the artist’s previous 
exhibitions, the majority of pictures do 
not deal with social or Jewish themes. 
Hortense Monath at the Piano, a de- 
lightful triangular composition in black 
and yellow-whites, has much of the 
charm of the French primitives. Shar- 
ing the quaintness but less successful 
is Midsummer Night, where stars fall 
heavily onto a porch without disturb- 
ing the sleeping house pet,—J. K. R. 


Sibley Smith Debut 


Sibley Smith is a first-time exhibitor 
and his misty watercolors showing at 
the Willard Galleries through April 14 
are like vignettes of half-noted but 
long-remembered impressions of nature 
and nature’s frightened creatures. Long 
legged herons and spotted frogs, sketchy 
little minnows and more meaty fishes, 
are outlined meltingly on wet paper. 

Generally pale, but sometimes deep- 
toned washes spread with feathery 
edges and in the most successful in- 
stances form prettily poetic impres- 
sions, Moonlit Sea is little defined and 
there may be a shark churning in the 
disturbed waters. Whether or not, it’s 
a most pleasing picture and so is Yankee 
Church with a tree, a road and a star. 
Feininger seems to be the main in- 
fluence, if any is to be noted. 

—MAUvDE RILEY. 


People of Costa Rica 


Pachita Crespi, well known Costa 
Rican artist, flew to her native home 
last summer, returning to New York 
with a group of paintings which express 
in high, gay color the folklore and tradi- 
tions of her people. They are on view 
at the Argent Galleries this past fort- 
night. Miss Crespi, who is the grand- 
daughter of a former president of Costa 
Rica and niece of the founder of the 
United Fruit Company, received her art 
training here at the Art Students 
League under George Luks, Robert 
Henri and George Bridgman. 

Joy in color—pure and bright—and 
delight in rhythmical pattern mark the 
paintings and sketches on exhibition. 
Miss Crespi is not a “primitive,” sophis- 
ticated or natural, although she does 
strive to attain the spontaneity of such 
workers.—J. K. R. 
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Les Courses D’Auteil: EpoUARD MANET 


Cincinnati Acquires a Beautiful Manet 


THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM recently 
announced the purchase of a small but 
characteristically beautiful painting, 
Les Courses D’Auteil by Edouard Man- 
et. The picture, which was purchased 
through the John J. Emery Fund, is an 
excellent example of the French art- 
ist’s revolutionary style. 

Manet, the precursor of Impression- 
ism, was paradoxically considered a 
realistic painter in his day, for he de- 
picted ordinary people pursuing their 
daily actions, using a swift drawing 
technique unfamiliar to his time. For 
this reason he never received general 
recognition during his lifetime, although 
artists like Cézanne and discerning writ- 
ers and poets including Zola, Gautier, 
Baudelaire and Moore publicly defend- 
ed him. Explaining the antagonism Man- 
et’s work aroused, George Moore wrote 
in his Modern Painting, after the art- 
ist’s death at the age of 51: 

“To understand Manet’s genius the 
19th century would have required ten 
years more than usual, for in Manet 
there is nothing but good painting, and 
there is nothing that the 19th century 
dislikes as much as good painting. .. . 
Death alone could accomplish the mira- 
cle of opening the public’s eye to his 
merits. . . . Whatever he painted be- 


came beautiful, his hand was dowered 
with the gift of quality, and there his 
art began and ended.” 

And Emile Zola, who also. cham- 
pioned Cézanne, boldly told the public: 
“Manet possesses an exceptional tem- 
perament; he is endowed with an un- 
usual vision. This exceptional quality, 
which makes you feel an antipathy 
towards him, is the very reason of his 
superiority. It raises him above those 
artists who are turning our imitative 
works, painted in accordance with a 
commonplace tradition. You admire 
them because they are commonplace 
like yourselves.” 

Despite the support of these dis- 
tinguished men, Manet’s work was never 
recognized by the official Salon. 

Today we recognize his honesty as 
the expression of original creative pow- 
er. Director Walter H. Siple of the 
Cincinnati Museum writes: “In our new 
painting are found those characteristics 
which set Manet apart .. . powerful 
expression of light and shade—a daring 
use of black, grey, ivory, and acid green 
with touches of blue, red and yellow; 
a complete lack of interest in what was 
recognized as important at that time 
academic modeling, traditional subject 
matter, and romantic feeling.” 
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The Crags: HENRY MATTSON 


The Imaginative Charm of Henry Mattson 


PAINTINGS by Henry Mattson, at the 
Rehn Gallery, include his familiar sub- 
jects—seascapes, a self-portrait, land- 
scapes—but in some way more easily 
felt than defined, these pictures have 
grown in range of interest and author- 
ity. 

Perhaps The Crags is the best exam- 
ple of this slight yet perceptible devia- 
tion from previous work, This landscape 
of soaring crags thickly studded with 
firs rises above a deep ravine from 
which a single, slender tremulous birch 
tree raises its head to the level of the 
overhanging rocks. The sharpness of 
the varied forms and their clear defini- 
tion is a contrast to many of Mattson’s 
landscapes which are often flooded with 
a misty color that obscures shapes and 
contours. If the scene is drawn from 
visual experience, or assembled from 
varied observations it scarcely matters 
for it retains the imaginative quality 
of recasting of reality that distinguishes 


this artist’s work, particularly in its 
patterns of light. 

Among the seascapes, of course imag- 
inary works, none is more impressive 
than Lonely Sea, tossing depths of 
lucent green and blue under an apoco- 
lyptic shaft of light falling from the 
sinister clouds above. It is extraordi- 
nary that an expanse of heaving water 
with no horizon’s rim, no sail, no shore 
should hold so much interest. Field 
Flowers, crisp petals and sturdy stems 
in a casual arrangement, that suggests 
the unalterable opposition of wild flow- 
ers to be “arranged,” is another inter- 
esting item of the showing. 

Amish Man is a portrait of an old 
man with flowing beard, who fills one’s 
conceptions of an old Hebrew prophet 
with his intense gaze, the broad hat, 
prescribed to his peculiar sect, adding 
an authoritative dignity to his severity. 
Royalty could scarcely possess more as- 
sured dignity.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Carol Blanchard’s Nostalgic Vein of Fantasy 


CaROL BLANCHARD is holding an ex- 
hibition of recent paintings at the Perls 
Gallery, which, in part, form a running 
commentary on her own experiences in 
a delicate vein of fantasy. She revives 
the memory of her childhood home, of 
confirmation, of painting by the sea, 
of her marriage, but in no realistic ex- 
plicitness. Even the departure of her 
husband, the sculptor Dustin Rice, for 
war service is amusingly represented 
by a figure haphazardly seated in a 
cockle shell boat on a tossing sea, en- 
titled Boy in Boat. 

Miss Blanchard paints with oil glazes 
on a gesso ground which gives her work 
fluency of brushwork and richness of 
substance. Moreover, her figures possess 
an ease of unstudied gesture, an appro- 
priateness of color and an imaginative 
design that render her personal imagery 
of a world half real, half fantastic, 
most appealing. 

Vainglory, a young girl standing be- 
fore a tall mirror in evident admiration 
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of her image, is finely handled in the 
placing of the figure and its reflection 
in the glass. The two girls in Friendship, 
standing on a beach with clothes and 
hat ribbons fluttering in the wind are 
invested with a quality of adolescent 
charm that is also felt in Young Friend. 
The spontaneous gayety of the work 
mingled with a touch of nostalgic sad- 
ness give it a peculiar quality which 
the originality of the conceptions en- 
hances. There is nothing forced in the 
fantasy, nothing which does not seem 
to reflect the quality of the artist’s 
mind. The tender notes of reminiscence 
and sprightly humor are ably blended, 
A few paintings are carried out in oil 
on paper in great richness of textures 
and emphasis on linear patterns. Mid- 
night gt the Bal Masque, with the fig- 
ure in pink tights coyly removing her 
mask, is a pleasing combination of wit 
and good painting. The exhibition con- 
tinues through April 28. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Kalish Dies 


Max KALISH, well known Polish-born 
American sculptor, died in New York 
March 18 after a fortnight’s illness, He 
was 54 years old. 

The sculptor, whose statuettes of 
Fifty Great Men of 1944 are now on 
view at the Smithsonian Institution, 
received his early art training at the 
Cleveland School of Art where he stud- 
ied from 1906 to 1910. He later attend- 
ed the National Academy school and 
worked under Paul Bartlett and M. 
Injalbert in Paris. 

Twenty years ago Kalish had already 
achieved a reputation for his portrayals 
of American workmen. “Not religion or 
beauty but engineering and industry 
are moving the world, and the true art- 
ist must express himself in terms of 
his own age. ,. . I have been developing 
the labor subject, the man who toils, 
and I find him as fine a subject, as 
graceful a pose as anything possessed 
by the Greeks, the Gothics or any of 
the other academic schools of the past,” 
Kalish said this in an interview quoted 
in the New York Times. 

Recently the sculptor had spent much 
time making small bronze portraits and 
his sitters included Lily Pons, Dr. John 
F. Erdmann, John Charles Thomas, 
Jonas Lie and Joseph P. Day. His stat- 
uettes of Fifty Great Men of 1944 com- 
prise likenesses of President Roosevelt, 
Frank Knox, Wendell Willkie, Raymond 
Clapper, General Marshall, Ernie Pyle 
and others. The Times reports that 
when the President sat for Kalish he 
noticed the artist had placed a vest on 
his bust and remarked, “I haven’t worn 
a vest in twenty years.” He laughed 
while Kalish removed the garment with 
a sweep of his thumb. 

Among the important sculptures by 
Kalish are two portrayals of The Make- 
up Man in the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post Building and The New York Post 
Building; a bronze figure of Christ, exe- 
cuted in Paris; the heroic figure of Lin- 
coln, made in 1927 for the city of Cleve- 
land, and works in public and private 
collections throughout the country. The 
sculptor was president of the Great 
Neck Art Association. Kalish leaves a 
widow and two sons. 


Arrest of Time: CAROL BLANCHARD 
On View at Perls Gallery 
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Frank London 


FRANK MARSDEN LONDON, well-known 
painter and distinguished designer of 
stained glass, died March 17 in his New 
York home. He was 68 years old. 

Born in North Carolina, London later 
came to New York to study art with 
Arthur Dow and William M. Chase. 
He soon became widely known for the 
windows he designed for churches 
throughout the country. His best known 
works in the East are his windows in 
the Belmont Chapel of New York’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

It was not until the 1920s that Lon- 
don began to devote his time entirely 
to painting. Giving up his designing 
career, he moved to Paris where he re- 
mained for ten years. He held a one- 
man show there in 1926 and several 
more at the Montross Galleries when 
he returned to New York, Primarily a 
still life painter, London was an active 
member of the Woodstock Art Associa- 
tion, an early member of the original 
Whitney Studio Club and a member of 
the Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Augusta 
Johnson London; a son Frank M. Lon- 
don, Jr, and two brothers. 


Figures by Alice Tenney 


Figure paintings by Alice Tenney, at 
the Passedoit Gallery, produce an im- 
pression. of animation through their 
well-selected color and lively portrayal 
of forms that have both substance and 
vitality. 

Egg and Spoon Race No. 2 is one of 
the most successful examples of the 
artist’s ability to build up form with 
color and endow it with a sense of ten- 
sions. Races abound in these canvases. 
Horse and Rider is another in which in- 
tricate pattern of bodily rhythms is held 
to a harmonious coherence of design. 
There are, also, some admirable single 
figures. Bobby, a child standing in a 
crib with one little hand firmly clutch- 
ing the rail; the recumbent figure in 
Detective Story and Day Sleeper, bur- 
rowing his ruddy face in the bed covers, 
are all imaginatively and convincingly 
rendered. 

It is a somewhat uneven show, as is 
apt to be the case when the artist has 
not exhibited work in several years, but 
it is one of promise as well as of definite 
achievement in many of the works. 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Antique Fair a Success 


A record-breaking attendance marked 
the one-week run of the National An- 
tiques Show, held at Madison Square 
Garden, it was announced by Seymour 
Halpern Associates, directors of the ex- 
hibition at which sales totaled more 
than $2,000,000. 

Nearly all space for next year’s An- 
nual to be held at the Garden March 
11-17, has already sold out. 

Among the rare objects exhibited in 
the show was an ancient Russian gold 
and silver inlaid samovar. Valued at 
$10,000, the luxurious teapot was award- 
ed by Yorkshire, Ltd. to Gen. Courtney 
E. Hodges, first American commander 
to cross into Germany. 

Interest in early Americana ran high. 
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Rendezvous: ROBERT PHILIPP 





Robert Philipp Exhibits in Chicago 


FIRST ONE-MAN SHOW in the Associ- 
ated American Artists’ newly estab- 
lished Chicago galleries presents por- 
traits and figure studies by Robert Phil- 
ipp, now on view through April 7. 
Philipp, who is no newcomer to west- 
ern gallery visitors, was Carnegie Visit- 
ing Professor at the University of Il- 
linois two years ago and has served on 
juries for the Art Institute. Winner of 
the Institute’s Gold Medal, Philipp is 
also represented in the Britannica col- 
lection by his painting of Helen Hayes 
in Harriet. Included in the many por- 
traits which compose his present show 
are studies of his wife, Rochelle, who 
is his favorite model. The artist’s 
other awards include the $1,500 prize 
and silver medal of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, first honorable mention at the 
Carnegie International; the Clark Prize 
and the Hallgarten Prize of the Na- 
tional Academy. 


Davenport Acquires Philipp 


First painting acquired by the Daven- 
port Municipal Art Gallery under its 
new acquisition program is Robert 
Philipp’s Rendezvous, presented by L. 
W. Ramsey, president of the board of 
trustees, it was announced by Eliza- 
beth A. Moeller, director. The picture, 
which was purchased from the new 
Chicago branch of the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery where it was dis- 
played in the opening exhibition, was 
painted last year from a New York 
night club sketch. The artist’s wife, 
Rochelle, posed for one of the figures 
in the composition, Philipp is current- 
ly holding a one-man show in Chicago’s 
A.A.A, Gallery. 

While the Davenport Gallery is a 
municipal venture with operating ex- 
penses borne by the city, the board of 
trustees has proposed a new sponsor- 
ship plan to help build its collection of 
contemporary American art. Under the 
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new system, those who make gifts—in 
cash or art objects—valued at $1,000 
will be elected life patrons of the gal- 
lery, as well as life members of the 
Friends of Art. “The new plan will en- 
able donors to become adequately rec- 
ognized and credited while they are at 
the same time making a gift to so- 
ciety,” Miss Moeller stated. 


Carlson Dies 


JOHN F. CARLSON, landscape painter 
and pioneer settler of the Woodstock 
Art Colony, died Mar. 20 after a six- 
weeks’ illness. He was 70 years old. 

Carlson, who was born in Sweden but 
came to this country at the age of 11, 
founded his school of landscape paint- 
ing in Woodstock in 1923, after con- 
ducting the Art Students League sum- 
mer school for ten years. There his love 
of the woods found full expression. “I 
would rather be in the woods than any 
other place on earth,” he said. “Trees 
are a lot like human beings . . . those 
who know them see all their whims; 
see their struggles, too, for nature will 
not allow them to run amuck, heedless 
of their neighbors; their individual pro- 
pensities must conform to the cosmic 
laws within their own democracy. Thus 
there is a certain rhythm in a wood; a 
flow between parts, a give and take 
that is rigidly observed.” 

Carlson, whose works can be seen in 
the Corcoran Gallery, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Art Institute of Chicago, Britan- 
nica and other collections, was a mem- 
ber of the Salmagundi and National 
Arts Club and the American Water Col- 
or Society. He was the author of the 
popular text book, Elementary Princi- 
ples of Landscape Painting. He leaves 
a widow, the former Margaret Goddard 
and three sons, Lt. (j.g.) David Carl- 
son, Lt. Robert E. Carlson, and Pvt. 
Peter W. Carlson. 
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Sculpture by Barthe 


ScutpTures by Richmond Barthé, at 
the International Print Society, reveal 
how definitely the artist has grown both 
in breadth of conceptions and in his 
technical ability to express them with 
clarity and power. 

Such sculpture escapes any sugges- 
tion of the model in its reflection of the 
artist’s emotion before his subject; upon 
non-rhythmic material he has imposed 
rhythmic ideas by abstracting their 
most suggestive and harmonious con- 
tours. He is not obsessed by geometrical 
formulas, but, while preserving normal 
proportions, idealizes them to meet the 
requirements of his personal esthetic 
ideas. 

Mary, a standing figure, is one of the 
most impressive pieces. It possesses a 
provocative contrast between the clear- 
ness of the contours and the soft fluency 
of the surfaces they bound. The har- 
mony between the organization of the 
sculptural elements and the pure pas- 
sion animating them is inescapable. It 
also affirms Baudelaire’s dictum that 
all sculpture gives to human form some- 
thing of the eternal. 

In Woman with Scythe or Boy with 
Flute a sense of movement is achieved 
by the muscular tension of the figures 
in great beauty of subtle bodily modu- 
lations, which give an appreciable buoy- 
ancy without destroying the underlying 
solidity. The imaginative, arbitrary de- 
sign transforms realism into a con- 
centrated unified artistic conception, 
touched with eloquence and spontan- 
eity. 

Numerous portraits are included. 
They all display a psychological prob- 
ing of surface appearances to find the 
inner life that has formed them, so 
that they become more intense than 
reality in their revelation of character. 
Realistic detail, necessary to good por- 
traiture, has been finely observed and 
depicted, but there is no frittering away 
of generalized presentment by its in- 
sistence. The artist’s sensibility and 
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Katharine Cornell: RICHMOND BARTHE 


taste have given these portraits breadth 
and simplicity as well as vitality. Mer- 
chant Marine, Vincenzo, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Eric Victor might be cited as es- 
pecially successful examples of this 
portraiture. (Until April 14.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Anna Meltzer in Jersey 


The Plainfield Art Gallery is the cur- 
rent host for the traveling exhibition 
of New York character studies by Anna 
E. Meltzer, which has just returned 
from an extensive western tour. On 
view through April 15, the show con- 
tains 35 portraits, ranging from a study 
of the 57th Street violinmaker, Peter- 
nella, to the picture of a pretzel peddler 
depositing her earnings at a Delancy 
Street bank. 

Miss Meltzer received her training at 
the Art Students League under Alex- 
ander Brook. Her most recent prize was 
the Bronze Medal awarded by the Au- 
dubon Artists in 1942 for Gallery Visi- 
tors, 
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Burchfield Explains 


ALTHOUGH CHARLES BURCHFIELD has 
done about a dozen oil paintings, he is 
primarily known as one of America’s 
most distinguished watercolorists, hand- 
ling the lighter medium with a solid 
technique that has caused it to be said 
“no exhibition of oil paintings is com- 
plete without a watercolor by Burch- 
field.” In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to quote from the Carnegie Maga- 
zine the artist’s own’ words about his 
chosen medium of expression: 

“My preference for watercolor is a 
natural one. To paint in watercolor is 
as natural to me as using a pencil, and 
presents no more difficulties than a pen- 
cil; whereas I always feel self-conscious 
when I use oil. I have to stop and think 
how I am going to apply the paint to 
canvas, which is a detriment to com- 
plete freedom of expression. It is like 
a speaker pausing in his talk to get 
just the right word. To me watercolor 
is so much more pliable, and quick. 
For instance, you decide that a whole 
passage is undesirable; you take a 
sponge and wipe it out in just a few 
seconds. 

“Basically, the only difference be- 
tween oil and watercolor is one of 
vehicle. Obviously dry-cake watercolors 
require a certain method of application 
to paper; but tube watercolors are the 
same as tube oils, except that gum 
arabic and glycerine are used with the 
pigments in place of oils or varnishes. 
Both are, in common practice, trans- 
ferred to linen fibres, the one in the 
form of paper, the other as woven 
cloth. The fact that water is the thin- 
ning medium for watercolor, to my 
mind, makes it much easier to handle 
in all respects. 

“Many authorities think that water- 
colors are more permanent than oils; 
whereas the general public mistakenly 
thinks of watercolor as a slightly less 
durable medium. There needs to be edu- 
cation carried on in this respect.” 


A. C. A. GALLERY 
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News of Villon 


FROM FRANCE comes a communication 
from Pvt. Laurence Steegmuller of the 
10ist Airborne Division in which he tells 
of an exhibition in Paris of the work 
of the abstractionist, Jacques Villon, 
and of another at the Galerie Vendome 
of Chagall’s paintings. An article in 
Figaro, which states that Chagall is still 
in the United States but that it is not 
known what he has been painting, de- 
scribes just what Villon is painting. 
Pvt, Steegmuller passes it on to us in 
translation: 


“At the Galerie Louis Carré, Jacques 
Villon is exhibiting several of his re- 
cent canvases—a large enough number 
of landscapes, figures and still-lifes to 
give a good indication of the character 
of his work. 

“Jacques Villon’s career has followed 
a rather curious course. Forty years ago 
an illustrator for various Montmartre 
newspapers, he has since sought, in al- 
most complete solitude, to solve the 
problems of abstract painting with the 
result that he has become the leader of 
a new generation of painters, young art- 
ists who have followed him spontane- 
ously. 

“In his earlier years Villon devoted 
himself to the literal reproduction of ob- 
jects; but later he came to feel that he 
could go further than that, put more 
of his own personality into the creation 
of a picture; and now it is through syn- 
thesis, through the recomposition of the 
object, that he seeks to give it a more 
expressive aspect. Since he is a gifted 
painter, his canvases are like colored 
symphonies charged with feeling. 

“Outstanding in this exhibition are a 
large self-portrait in a symphony of red 
and green, such compositions as Phedre 
et Hyppolite, landscapes like Les Trois 
Ordres, or the charming harmony of 
blue, green and rose Les Orangers. This 
exhibition gives an excellent idea of the 
position which Jacques Villon occupies 
in contemporary French painting.” 


“Time of Change” 1944 


The first silk screen reproduction in full color 
of the work of Morris Graves. Done in the 
original format of 30 x 24, it sells for $15.00. 
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Mother and Child: LEo AMINO 


Sculptured Magnesite 


Leo Amino, whose sculptures in col- 
ored magnesite are currently being ex- 
hibited at the Bonestell Gallery through 
Apr. 7, is a young artist who believes 
that sculptors must become conscious 
of new, colored media resulting from 
scientific advances, rather than remain 
limited to traditional wood, stone and 
bronze materials. His present show is 
the result of nearly two years’ experi- 
mentation with magnesite and as such 
presents many interesting technical 
achievements. 

Working in semi-abstract fashion, 
Amino constructs his sculptures with 
emphasis on flowing rhythms, strongly 
designed. Some of his best works, like 
Mother and Child and Wedlock, achieve 
fine unity of form and content—the 
spiritual dependence of each of the two 


figures supplemented by the plastic. 
Other exhibits are straight essays in 
abstract form and emphasize technical 
virtuosity. Amino, who won a reputa- 
tion for his beautifully grained wood 
sculptures, manipulates magnesite so 
that the material is varied in hue and 
grain, and in his multiple-color works, 
colors are skillfully blended.—J. K. R. 


Academicians in Chicago 


Marking the 75th anniversary of one 
of Chicago’s oldest fine arts show rooms, 
the Findlay Galleries are holding an ex- 
hibition of works by 26 members of the 
National Academy, on view through 
April 20. Three generations of Findlays 
have had close contact with the artists 
represented in the present show, whose 
purpose is “not only to call attention 
to the National Academy which through 
the years has remained the most coveted 
award which an American painter could 
achieve, but also to highlight some of 
the landscape, still-life, marine and fig- 
ure painters whose work remains sturdy 
and rewarding regardless of the isms 
which may play over the scene in Amer- 
ican art.” 

Included in the earlier group of aca- 
demicians are Thomas Moran, Emil 
Carlsen, Elliott Daingerfield, Henry 
Ranger, William Merritt Chase and D. 
W. Tryon. Contemporary members rep- 
resented are Hovsep Pushman, A. T. 
Hibbard, Harry Vincent, Guy Wiggins, 
Frederick Waugh and F. Ballard Wil- 
liams. 

An added attraction is a one-man dis- 
play of watercolors by Clarence Carter. 


Chinese Scholarship Winners 


First pair to be granted a Chinese 
culture scholarship at the University 
of Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education, are Mr. 
and Mrs. LeRoy Davidson, Washington, 
D. C. Formerly assistant director of 
the Walker Art Center, Mr. Davidson 
is an analyst with the War Department; 
Mrs. Davidson is an art critic. 
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Drinking Fountain: STEPHEN CSOKA 


Csoka Presents His Gentle Lyricism 


TH GENTLE LYRICISM of Stephen Csoka 
is given full display in a large showing 
of recent paintings at the Contempo- 
rary Arts Gallery through Apr. 20. An 
artist who knows the sensuous appeal 
of pigment, Csoka is also a poet in his 
selection of subject matter. Evensong, 
a small but beautiful painting keynotes 
the exhibition for it is in those mo- 
ments when the sky is neither bright 
nor dark that his figures—both animal 
and human—best escape from modern 
brutality into a peaceful, natural world. 

The scene of many of the pictures is 
Huntington, L. I, Released, one of the 
most nostalgic works in the exhibition, 


shows a group of red, white, brown and 
black horses enjoying their freedom 
under a beautifully painted white- 
streaked grey sky. In similar mood is 
Long Island Pastures, while Exercise 
is more roughly painted in quick lights 
and darks to suggest the thrill of the 
ride. 

Other rewarding works are Drinking 
Fountain, a spirited canvas full of un- 
expected and delightful paint passages; 
The Kite, a vigorous landscape paint- 
ing; the luscious floral pastel, Yellow 
Pitcher; and the nude Easter Bonnet, 
the last two sold from the show to a 
Canadian collector.—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Karl Knaths Comes Out of the Blue 


KarL KNATHS might be said to have 
come out of a blue mood into which 
he threatened to become submerged. 
His new paintings at New Art Circle 
are resonantly full of new color, rich 
in hue, although kept low by the com- 
bination of complements within a pic- 
ture. 

Knaths’ abstract forms grow more 
inanimate—by which I mean to re- 
mark the absence of persons or things 
in all but two canvases. He uses cyl- 
inders, dots and crosses; arcs and angles, 
rows of rounds that remind one of 
coins, and scored squares resembling 
tiles. What else but balance in shapes 
and colors is he after? Nothing in the 
titles leads one to the answer. But I 
found myself muttering: “Money Chang- 
ers in the Temple” before the paint- 
ing called Cylinders. For the red and 
green columnar construction and the 
yellow discs resembling various denom- 
inations of coins by their distribution 
seemed to create an interior of Egyp- 
tian or Assyrian flavor, dominated by 
rows and stacks of counted money. 

Around the room that Knaths has 
taken over, are all kinds of green and 
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russet hues, red and purplish, gold and 
orange, creating most unusual color 
sensations. Each canvas is totally dif- 
ferent from the next in conception— 
some of them going quite far into those 
sharply angular forms found in “non- 
objective painting” and one, called 
Thick and Thin, being actually a throw- 
back to cubism. 

The only obvious still life, Benning- 
ton Crock, is an elegant arrangement 
of harvest pumpkin, apples, ears of 
corn, in natural colors made com- 
pelling by the severe abstraction into 
which the forms are composed and by 
the well-known Knaths twilight-purple 
in the background, complemented, as 
we have noted before, with pale yel- 
low areas flooding the foreground like 
a light, Bar Room is more like Knaths’ 
earlier work, dealing with figures al- 
though attempting no atmosphere of 
place, 

THis show announces a very definite 
change in direction for the Wisconsin 
artist who settled quite a while ago in 
the East where his work has been 
strongly championed for the last decade 
or more.—MAUupDE RILEY. 


Chris Ritter’s Army 


KANSAS-BORN artist Chris Ritter, now 
a private stationed at the Army Air 
Field, La Junta, Colo., has composed 
some fine sketches and paintings in wa- 
tercolor of army life, on view this fort- 
night at the American-British Art Cen- 
ter. A good technician, Ritter has 
adopted a fluid method of working well- 
suited to his imaginative interpreta- 
tions. He is also an eager experimenter 
in his medium and attains variety of 
textures through such unorthodox pro- 
cedures as running a comb over a wet 
surface. 

As a reporter, Ritter presents vivid 
studies of field life, although the 35 
paintings exhibited are of uneven qual- 
ity. He is best in the darkly dramatic 
pictures where form emerges slowly 
from the background through super- 
imposed quick, sensitive drawing. Out- 
standing works in this group are Days 
End, the lonely Patrol and effective 
Gas Mask Drill, all three distinguished 
by subtle coloring. 

A tendency toward abstraction is ob- 
served in the way Ritter breaks space 
into striking designs in some of the 
landscapes.—J. K. R. 


Wallace B. Putnam 


Wallace B. Putnam, a new name in 
the arts, is presented at the Bignou 
Galleries with fifteen paintings shown 
through April 7. Putnam uses some un- 
usual shades of blue, mauve, brown 
and green-grey in flat backgrounds ap- 
plied first. Then, with a determination, 
apparently, to put even less in a paint- 
ing than Milton Avery would, he out- 
lines the people or objects he would 
portray by squeezing pigment direct 
from the round nose of a paint tube, 
leaving big empty spaces of background 
unembellished. There is very little to 
look at. 

Two landscapes have been done with 
the brush and are on the road towards 
what is called painting, although they, 
too, are touched with the static quality 
of the minimum statements that sur- 
round them. One little still life, Flow- 
ers on Round Table, once the back- 
ground was dry, couldn’t have taken 
more than 15 minutes to paint. Girl 
and Goat might have taken 20 and the 
still larger still life, Fruit and Egg 
Cup, could have ducked under the 20 
minute line, too.—MAupDE RILEY. 


Fellowship Awards 


Presentation of a posthumous award 
for Private Harrison Gibbs was made 
to his wife by the Fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts for 
Gibbs’ memorial group of sculpture, 
which won the Gold Medal. 

Other prizewinners at the current 
Fellowship exhibition are Elizabeth 
Coyne, June Groff, Dorothy Van Loan 
and Ada C. Williamson, all four shar- 
ing the Harrison S. Morris prize for 
achievement in watercolor; Ramon Ber- 
mudez, Mary Audubon Post prize for 
sculpture; Ethel Ashton, honorably men- 
tioned in the sculpture group; and Paul 
Wescott, honorably mentioned for the 
Gold Medal. All winners are members 
of the Fellowship which was founded 
in 1897. - 
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Jackson Pollock 


JACKSON POLLOCK is surely on easy 
terms with a paint box. As he whales 
into the mounds of pigment he must 
lay out on his palette, he seems to run 
into no resistance from the medium and 
no anxiety rears its head between the 
first flush of purpose and the ultimate 
achievement of it. But I feel a sort of 
belligerence in the partnership of paints 
and Pollock towards all other things— 
which includes the subject, and you and 
me. His paintings have to be taken one 
at a time. Complete readjustment must 
be made in turning from one to the 
next, So that the antagonism seems al- 
so to exist between paintings. 

Therefore, this is not a comfortable 
roomful at Art of This Century where 
13 oil paintings by Pollock hang through 
April 14. He makes much better im- 
pression in large group shows or big 
museum annuals for there, his aloof- 
ness from others and his assurance in 
painting that which would be only chaos 
in the hands of a timorous one, is com- 
pelling and impressive, 

Four of his titles in this show include 
the word “night.” But one may be 
bursting with fleshy color and gay move- 
ment while another is misty and made 
of writhing white lines on black, or 
black is the dominant note. A large 
lateral~panel-named There ‘Were Seven 
in Eight, a chaotic tangle of broad 
lines, wiry lines, threads and speckles 
of color on a white base, white paint 
being also pulled over the colors, is 
the zenith in sustained pattern. What it 
means, or intends, I’ve no idea. Totem 
Lesson, 2, which is in black, mainly, on 
green, is pretty definitely a description 
of explosion. In the other Totem Les- 
son, (number one) the totem charac- 
ters are falling, too. but more melting- 
ly. Further than this I cannot go in 
comments for I really don’t get what 
it’s all about. 

—MAubpDeE RILEY. 


Activity in Terre Haute 


The Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, 
is currently celebrating its third anni- 
versary with the exhibition, Hoosier 
Salon. Following that, the Gallery will 
open on April 1 an exhibition of the 
Washington Society of Artists from 
the Corcoran Gallery. 

The museum also announces at this 
time the presentation of Hugh Brecken- 
ridge’s Farm House by Mrs. Walker 
Schell. Other painting acquisitions dur- 
ing the past two years are: The 
Freighter, George Bellows; Marine, 
Howard Smith; New York in Winter, 
Johann Bertelson; Lone Fisherman, 
Emile Gruppe; Meditation, Walter Ufer; 
East Wind, William Thon; Young Man 
Desires Position, Gordon Samstag; 
Canal, Julius Delbos; Coming into Port, 
Antoinette Inglis; Rainy Day Over Fish- 
ing Village, C. Curry Bohm; and the 


widely exhibited Nude in Interior by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. 


April 1, 1945 


BABCOCK GALLERY 
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Headless Horse Who Wants 
to Jump: YASuo KUNIYOSHI 


Kuntyoshi’s Newest 


FIvE of the Kuniyoshi paintings in the 
present show at the Downtown Gallery 
were painted in the last three months, 
which seems rather remarkable in view 
of the fact that six years have elapsed 
since his last show of oils. There was 
a retrospective held for China Relief 
in 1941 and a show of small gouaches 
that year. Since then, Kuniyoshi has 
taken several envied prizes in museum 
shows, the biggest plum being the 1944 
Carnegie Award. 

The painting, Room 110, so honored 
by Carnegie, is included in the present 
show which continues thru April 25. 
Almost a mate for it is the big new 
Headless Horse Who Wants to Jump. 
The first is a still life stacked high 
and precariously before a glass door. 
The second is a rearing carousel horse 
placed before landscape. They both use 
crumpled paper and a bunch of grapes 
and much of the same color: the famed 
Kuniyoshi brown, a new icy blue, and 
crackling white. And their composition 
is basically the same. The Headless 
Horse, however, being set out of doors, 
is far more three-dimensional and the 
effect of enveloping atmosphere, how- 
ever macabre, is real, 

Other paintings of this year are a 
Mother and Daughter at a window in 
emotional embrace, a subject treated 
also in a drawing—something new for 
Kuniyoshi who has never before pre- 
sented grief so indiscretely. I like the 
sentiment of his mysterious ladies bet- 
ter. The one who watches and waits 
on a balcony, pale yellow arms ex- 






tended, and Suzanna who draws the 
corner of her shawl across her face, 
One of his circus girls in sweater and 
tights, reading the news, is another ar- 
resting painting. Several smaller figure 
pieces, including one of himself At Work 
add to the display without adding to 
Kuniyoshi’s stature. The same may be 
said of the Nevadaville landscape and 
the still life, Broken Object. I'll still 
take Room 110 for the best thing Kuni- 
yoshi has turned out in a very long 
while. 

Five drawings in brush, pen and wash, 
one in two-color inks, are nice and re- 
mind. that Kuniyoshi is a fine graphic 
artist—MaupeE RILEy. 


Levitt, Expressionist 


Watercolors, expressionistic in ap- 
proach, are to be seen in the forthcom- 
ing exhibition of the work of Alfred H. 
Levitt, at the Babcock Galleries begin- 
ning April 2nd. The artist was born in 
Russia 51 years ago, and this is his first 
one-man show. A former student of 
Hans Hofmann, Levitt seems to have 
absorbed much compositionally from 
this contact, yet maintaining a highly 
personal approach of his own. Pidgeon 
Cove and Fishing Shacks exploit nuances 
of blue and purple. Lobsterman, while 
lacking somewhat in definition of forms, 
still achieves a feeling of unity. Quarry 
successfully attains depth without de- 
stroying the two dimensionality of the 
picture plane. 

Consistency in approach, lacking in 
some of the exhibited work, is present 
in a well handled picture titled, Rocks 
and Sea. A careful disposition of masses 
marks Man in Boat. Two studies of sea 
gulls demonstrate the artist’s insight 
and are noteworthy for their economy 
of means. I felt an oversimplification, 
however, in the ease of the several 
flower pieces present.—BEN WOLF. 


Isaacs From Seattle 


From the West comes a group of 
paintings by the Seattle artist, Walter 
Isaacs, on view at the Passedoit Gal- 
lery through Apr. 14. Isaacs has been 
director of the University of Seattle’s 
Art School since 1923; but, unlike other 
Western artists exhibiting recently, he 
is more at home in international than 
native art circles. 

Most of the pictures available for 
viewing by press time were painted 
during the last three years and are in 
an idiom more derivative than personal. 
Modern French art from Cézanne 
through Picasso has been capably ab- 
sorbed but the vigor of individualized 
expression is lacking. 

As essays in less radical paths of ab- 
straction, however, Still Life with Pom- 
egranate, which achieves pleasant fresh 
color harmonies and stability of form, 
and Conversation, are successful. Two 
Washington landscapes, Lake Washing- 
ton Ferry Dock and Village, Lake Che- 
lan, also possess a lyric French charm. 

—J. K. R. 
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Coast of Maine: JOHN HELIKER 


John Heliker, in Latest Work, Forges Ahead 


ABOUT FIVE YEARS AGO the very youth- 
ful John Edward Heliker had his first 
exhibition of small oils and drawings at 
the Maynard Walker Gallery. It was 
full of promise. The following year he 
“won first prize at Corcoran. In the 
meantime, his dark, strong, moody land- 
scapes have appeared in group shows, 
been sold to public and private collec- 
tions (including Britannica) and whetted 
the appetite of a steadily increasing 
and admiring public. 

His current (until April 21) full dress 
exhibition at the Kraushaar Galleries 
more than fulfills existing expectations, 
and lays the foundation for many more. 
The show is surprisingly varied in sub- 
ject, containing not only the more fa- 


miliar landscapes (in several of which 
figures play an increasingly prominent 
role) but three still lifes that set and 
solve some pretty ambitious problems, 
an interior, and two arresting figure 
paintings. Deep, lustrous color, richly 
glazed and now considerably expanded 
in range, plays a very important part 
in these structural paintings. Heliker 
builds his form along with his pig- 
ment, manages to instill many of these 
simplified to semi-abstract canvases 
with a composure beyond his years. 
The tiny, beautifully composed and 
jewel-like Storm carries an astonishing- 
ly emotional impact. Spring Landscape 
is full of tenderness and imagination. 
Isle au Haut and Maine Coast, which 
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in some ways puts one in mind of Hart- 
ley, catch the dramtic and ruggedly po- 
etic spirit of the place. Drift Wood, the 
large piéce de résistance of the show, 
incorporates a still life, driftwood and 
a bouquet on the table in the fore- 
ground, and a landscape viewed through 
a window in the background, into as 
handsome a design and piece of painting 
as you would want to see.—Jo GIBBs. 


Costumes From China 


COSTUMES FROM THE FORBIDDEN CIty 
form an exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum as exotic as the title suggests. 
Gold and silver embroidery, lustrous 
satins, stiff brocades and a wealth of 
intricate, decorative detail varied with 
unbroken surfaces of gorgeous fabric 
effect a breath-taking experience. 

The chronological sequence of the 
galleries and the effective installation 
add to the impressiveness of the show- 
ing. The robes are placed at a con- 
venient eye level upon supporting 
frames that suggest varying attitudes 
of the quondam wearers. It is as though 
there was a majesty of sweeping move- 
ment, a full diapason of ceremonial ele- 
gance revived unexpectedly in the midst 
of the haste of our modern living. 

When one considers the looting, pil- 
laging and burning which has taken 
place in the Forbidden City it seems im- 
possible that so many exquisite relics of 
imperial splendor have survived. More- 
over, one wonders at the remarkable 
preservation of the fabrics—even tenu- 
ous gauzes as well as more enduring 
materials—at the brilliance of the col- 
ors here grouped in such striking har- 
monies and contrasts. 

It is impossible to comment in detail 
on this bewildering display. The skilled 
craftsmanship which has decorated 
these robes with the insignia of rank 
or the symbolism of religion is amaz- 
ing in itself. The dragons, bats, cloud 
patterns, wave formations, butterflies, 
flowers as well as Buddhistic symbols 
seem to be woven into the rich fabrics 
or delicately painted upon them, An un- 
usual robe, among so many unusual 
ones, is the “peacock” robe, the entire 
ground covered with couched threads 
of silk around which are twisted fila- 
ments of peacock feathers. 

Two especially noted groups are those 
of theatre costumes with their stiffened 
hems almost floating out in decorous 
gesture and the funerary robes grouped 
around a tomb, where under a cold, 
subdued light their muted tones appear 
to set them apart from the radiant 
color that distinguishes the majority 
of the exhibits. 

A small room in which court jewelry 
is shown should not be missed, although 
it is somewhat tucked away. Aside from 
the workmanship and beauty of design 
of all the pieces, the splendor of the 
jades makes a special impression; the 
deep green pieces sparkle and glow 
like emeralds in a lavish profusion of 
ornament.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Independent Plans 


The Society of Independent Artists 
reports that their regular Spring exhi- 
bition has been postponed until next 
fall because of lack of available ex- 
hibition space. Their 1944 Annual was 
held at the Fine Arts Society. 
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Chronic Melancholy 


AMONG the many “letters to the edi- 
tor’ inspired by the Pearson-Stuart de- 
pate comes the following rebuttal, for 
the right-wing, from Alphonse Bihr of 
Forest Hills, New York: 

“I feel impelled to take issue with 
Ralph M. Pearson’s article ‘A Modern 
Viewpoint’ in the February 15th issue. 

“His definition of Modern Art leaves 
the impression that the further removed 
from realism art expression is, the bet- 
ter art it is. He makes you feel that 
any work of art reproducing nature 
realistically is neither Modern Art nor 
is it art at all. He plays fast and loose 
with classic definitions to justify ‘Mod- 
ern’ licentiousness. 

“The ‘axioms’ cited as being applic- 
able to the modern movement are as 
old as art itself. There has never been 
a time when the contemporary forms 
of art expression were not ‘Modern.’ A 
better name for the present movement 
would seem to be ‘Primitive.’ Much of 
the work exhibited today could be 
credited to children or persons innocent 
of art training. Any exhibition of good 
craftsmanship seems to be considered 
‘decadent.’ As long as we have ‘free’ 
expression of an inner vision, or feel- 
ing, it makes very litle difference how 
the subject is represented, In fact, one 
need not have a subject at all. Mean- 
ingless forms, sometimes called ‘doodles’ 
are considered art. Caricatures and 
quick concepts of the subject are ele- 
vated to the level of finished art. 


“The so-called ‘Modern Movement’ is 
a reflection of contemporary mental 
processes. We see the same disregard 
for honesty and integrity exhibited in 
our public life. The convenience of the 
moment dictates the course of action 
of many of our public servants. 

“We can have no quarrel with prog- 
ress. All human endeavor, including art 
expression, must forever move forward. 
The function of all the arts is to give 
harmonic expression to the inner feel- 
ing of man’s soul. These feelings may 
vary in character according to the art- 
ist’s mood. And here is where I dis- 
agree most emphatically with many of 
our contemporary painters and sculp- 
tors of the so-called ‘Modern School,’ 
including some of our critics. 

“After making a tour of 57th Street 
at any time you cannot help but feel 
that most of our contemporary ‘Mod- 
erns’ are continuously in the doldrums. 
After an hour or so of being estheti- 
cally shocked to death you feel that 
judgment day must be near at hand. 
For these sophisticates there no longer 
is any joy in life. 

“Why these nightmarish expressions 
of psychopathic mental attitudes, ren- 
dered in violent splashings of unrelated 
colors or mud-gutter browns, called 
by some critics ‘rich’ or ‘juicy?’ Why 
this deliberate distortion of beautiful 
form into ugly shapes? Why these mys- 
terious symbols which no one, not even 
the artist who created them, can un- 
derstand, much less explain? Why this 
chronic melancholy, down-in-the-gutter 
viewpoint of life? Surely not all of 
life is sordid, surely the world is not 
coming to an end just yet. 

“It looks as if we needed another 
‘renaissance of the creative spirit’ real 
soon, a rebirth of appreciation of true 
Values and a healthier outlook on life.” 


April 1, 1945 





Belmont Dissents 


I, J. BELMontT, color-music painter 
and author of The Modern Dilemma in 
Art, writes the following “letter to the 
editor,” taking issue with the prevalent 
comparison of Kandinsky’s non-objec- 
tive paintings and “pure” music, and 
Ralph M. Pearson’s Feb. 1 DicEst col- 
umn. Mr. Belmont: 

“With the passing away of Wassily 
Kandinsky, it is fitting even in the 
midst of eulogy, to say a few concrete 
words about this abstract and “non- 
objective” painter. His work is enthusi- 
astically sponsored by leading galleries; 
books have been written about him. 

“In respect to his life’s effort which 
no doubt he undertook with great sin- 
cerity, and with due respect to his 
memory, I would like to question any 
clear-thinking person if there is any- 
thing in this world that is non-objec- 
tive to human perception. Everything 
in this world is objective, even germs 
which one cannot see without mechani- 
cal aid, unless one wishes to consider 
objects as illusions or dreams. But we 
have to deal with facts as dictated by 
our senses and anything above that is 
futile to reason. 

“The fact that Kandinsky employed 
geometric lines, cubes and circles in his 
presentation of art is obvious proof that 
his subject matter is objective. 

“Painting without an object in mind 
is not an expression of imagination, im- 
agination being based upon images. 
Without imagination there can be no 
art. Even in Kandinsky’s limited art of 
geometrics he had to use some imagina- 
tion, hence making his symbols quite 
objéctive indeed. I have seen children 
in their utter innocence standing before 
these so-called non-objective paintings 
and interpreting these symbols of the 
circle, square or cone into such objects 
as the moon, the box, or ice-cream 


cone! What does this prove? Only that 
these geometric forms are as objective 
and as meaningful as Nature meant 
them to be. 

“I wish to comment on the quote 


from Peggy Guggenheim’s publication, 
Art of This Century, in relation to some 
of Kandinsky’s theories about music 
and art, mentioned in the January 1 
Dicest. There is a gross incongruity in 
Kandinsky’s assumption. A composi- 
tion-symphony or sonata of absolute 
music, even though bearing no pro- 
grammatic title and designated simply 
as First Symphony or Opus 22, is nev- 
ertheless a representation of the com- 
poser’s inspiration through his imagina- 
tion. Hence it is objective. And further, 
absolute music, when performed, plays 
upon the imagination of the auditor in 
various ways giving it objective ex- 
perience. 

“It may be interesting to clarify Kan- 
dinsky’s stand on music and abstract 
painting. It is satisfactory to note that 
he admitted in his writings that abstract 
art cannot be explained in terms of mu- 
sic, the error which his critics and 
enthusiasts habitually make. I am anx- 
ious to expound this point. 

“Music gives to the listener a great- 
er scope for abstraction than painting. 
For music due to its form goes beyond 
the three-dimensional aspects of paint- 
ing and may carry us even to a fourth 
or fifth dimension. If time is the fourth 
dimension according to scientists like 
Einstein and Ouspensky, then why can- 
not music, based upon time, be consid- 
ered a fourth-dimensional art? Even 
one of further dimension because it 
embraces space, rhythm, etc.? Since 
Kandinsky’s symbols are static, unvi- 
brative and lacking the quality of fuga- 
tion, how can his enthusiasts logically 
compare his work with music? 

“To compare Kandinsky’s art with 
music is as absurd as that often used 
comparison attributed to Goethe, ‘Ar- 
chitecture is frozen music.’ Music is 
fugitive. When it stops, it is no long. r 
music!” 


Wengenroth Drawings 

Drawings by the well-known litho- 
grapher, Stow Wengenroth, were re- 
cently featured at the De Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. 
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Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
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Mondrian Memorial 


Pret MonprIAN, born at Amersfoort, 
Holland, lived most of his life in Am- 
sterdam and Paris, spent a year in 
London, 1939-’40, and then came to 
New York. He died here in February, 
1944, at the age of 72. He had had one 
solo show at the Valentine Gallery, 
been oft included in modern painting 
groups and had been actively engaged 
in the social art life of this city, count- 
ing many artists his friends. Mondrian 
discovered Boogie Woogie music which 
delighted him and his last painting 
was touchingly named Victory Boogie 
Woogie, although it was not completed 
before his death. 

A Mondrian Memorial Exhibition 
composed of 53 works opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art on March 21. 
The “Victory” painting hangs in the 
main hall in its unfinished state and in 
it can be discovered this one-of-a-kind 
artist’s working method. The painting 
is a clutter, though a neat one, of paper 
patches, some of them pinned on, some 
taped on, in the primary colors to which 
he held. Red, blue and yellow rectangles 
and squares in the most elaborate pat- 
tern he ever essayed, had been moved 
and adjusted half-a-tape width at a 
time, some patches being enlarged or 
smalled down, or their colors inter- 
changed in- what -appears an endless 
study. This large square canvas, hung 
on the diagonal, was first developed in 
grey and white in large blocked areas. 
Then smaller areas of color followed— 
the papers being used on harlequin 
bands like ribbons woven horizontally 
and vertically between the rectangular 
solids. 

Those who have watched Mondrian 
at work attest to the stolid concen- 
tration and single-mindedness with 
which he stayed with each painting, 
The two Boogie Woogie canvases (one 
of them completed in 1943) were the 
climax of the most stringent discipline 
begun back in 1919 when Mondrian an- 
nounced Neo-Plasticism as his faith, 
publishing soon afterwards his findings 
in the Amsterdam magazine, De Stijl. 
He sought to create a “valid equivalent 
of nature which is the true pictorial 
reality.” 

Mondrian was a solitary seeker. When 
the Cubists, in whom he was much in- 
terested, began to move on to abstrac- 
tion and gradually to return to repre- 
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sentation of natural objects, Mondrian 
concluded that they were not develop- 
ing abstraction to its ultimate goal. So 
their paths parted. He found that the 
right angle was his own best tool of ex- 
pression. Charcoal drawings of 1914, 
numbers 17 and 18 in the chronological 
study in the Museum show (he started 
painting landscape just like any Dutch- 
man at the turn of the century), are his 
first uses of horizontal and vertical 
lines to the exclusion of any curves. 
They represent the ocean. The unlinked 
lines cross at frequent intervals. Later 
on, Mondrian felt that this created an 
effect as “restless” as Picasso’s cubist 
paintings and he strove to find an “ideal 
calm.” 

What may appear empty canvases at 
this point, frigid and abstemious to the 
casual observer (the work of the 20s 
and 30s), are, on longer acquaintance, 
really remarkable paintings. No one 
can imitate them, no matter how simple 
seem the rules that direct them. For 
Mondrian was surely no less sincere and 
intense than Cézanne, another who not- 
ably cannot be copied and who painted 
searchingly and with concentrated rea- 
soning, however painful and exacting. 
One cannot resist a smile, however, on 
coming upon the soberest canvas of all, 
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three black lines on a pure white 
ground, and find that its title is For 
Trot. An earlier Fox Trot, you will note, 
is much gayer. He felt his black and 
white compositions were “too far from 
reality,” as quoted by Director Sweeney 
who writes for the Museum bulletin. 

Mondrian’s friends were accustomed 
to hear him say, in making a deliberate 
chess player move with a trial patch 
of color: “Don’t you think it is too ro- 
mantic here? Hadn't I better place it 
here?” Advice fell on deaf ears, of 
course, for Mondrian the bachelor, the 
artist of “quiet fanaticism,” as Alfred 
Barr called him, knew what he wanted. 

From the time he came to New York, 
Mondrian used color more freely. His 
Trafalgar Square, the largest canvas 
shown with the exception of the Vic- 
tory Boogie Woogie, is quite gay in its 
rectangles of yellow, blue and red 
tucked into the spaces fenced in by 
bands of black and white. He worked 
on this one three years. 

There are 23 lenders to the exhibi- 
tion, including such well-known collec- 
tors as Walter Arensberg, Katherine 
Dreier, A. E. Gallatin, etc., and such in- 
stitutions as Yale University, the Phila- 
delphia Museum, Albright Art Gallery, 
the Miller Company, Art of This Cen- 
tury collection, and several dealers. 
Harry Holtzman, artist, owns 16 of the 
paintings. shown. and we learn that he 
was Mondrian’s most constant admirer 
and guardian during his years in the 
U. S. A. Holtzman has written an in- 
troduction to a Wittenborn & Co. pub- 
lication, soon to be released, which con- 
tains collected essays by Mondrian and 
for which Robert Motherwell has writ- 
ten a preface. 

The Netherland-America foundation, 
founded in 1921, sponsors the memorial 
exhibition which will continue until 
May 13.—MAubeE RILEY. 


Gift to Worcester 

Harry Lane’s painting, Morning has 
been presented to the Worcester Art 
Museum by Clarissa E, Wolcott and is 
now on view. A native New Yorker, 
Lane painted this semi-abstract impres- 
sion at the resort, Jones Beach, L. L, 
in 1940. Featuring the simple outlines 
of a round, port-holed structure and 
row-boat in the foreground, the paint- 
ing has only some distant bathers and 
an airplane to humanize the scene. 
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PRaskin Exhibits 


JOSEPH RASKIN’s paintings at the As- 
sociated American Artists’ Galleries af- 
firm decidedly that he has something 
to say and the technical resources to 
state it clearly and convincingly. Too 
many artists today possess technical 
accomplishment, but appear to have 
nothing to convey with it. 


New England Coast is an ambitious 
performance that comes off handsome- 
ly. It is a large canvas with a great 
deal of detail. Uneven rocky heights 
covered at different levels with coarse 
grass and a melancholy cedar or two 
bent to the force of prevailing winds 
rise above a rushing, deep blue arm 
of the sea, Shapes and contours, mass 
and substance are ably rendered in this 
incisive design to which each detail 
contributes to its harmonious unity. 


Fisherman’s House, ramshackle in its 
guarding fence, with glimpses of pale 
luminous sky and tufts of sparse trees; 
Sand Hills in their amazing formation 
of cubes and rectangles of crumbling 
textures; Village Street, little leaning 
houses tumbling over each other; Front 
Beach, a stranded bit of shipwreck, are 
some of the striking landscapes that 
reveal that the artist is not only famil- 
iar with his subject, but further that 
his fine perception has selected the es- 
sentials needed to express its character. 

Among the figure pieces, Musicians 
with its varied attitudes woven into 
even texture of design; the gay Spring 
is Here, and Blouses, a counter of allur- 
ing confections, are remarkable for the 
beauty of the delicate colors and trans- 
lucency of fabrics, as well as for the 
pleasing relations of the figures. It is 
a large exhibition, but one of unfalter- 
ing accomplishment, 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Soldier in the Holy Land 


You will search in vain for grim bat- 
tle scenes in the exhibition of water- 
colors by Corporal Richard Gaige, cur- 
rently on view at the Marquie Gallery. 
The painter, author of Me and the 
Army, spent fourteen months in the 
Holy Land sketching as staff artist cor- 
respondent for Yank, the Army’s official 
Magazine. The results of his observa- 
tion, as shown here, are colorful and 
loosely treated impressions frequently 
reminiscent of the work of Raoul Dufy. 

This soldier-artist is at ease with his 
medium and facility is demonstrated 
in all of the pictures on display! This 
is especially evident in his ability to 
suggest figures with a few deft brush 
strokes. Grotto of the Nativity is an 
excellent example of this skill and in- 
corporates adroit suggestion of oriental 
detail. A diagonal compositional motif 
is employed to considerable advantage 
in Oil Press, Isfahan, while Old Brick 
Kilns, Teheran combines the artist’s 
loose technique with a sense of mass. 


—BEN WOLF. 


Art and the United Nations 


The M. H. De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum has announced a special exhibition 
Art of the United Nations, to be held 
during the World Security Conference, 
meeting in San Francisco beginning 
April 25. 


April 1, 1945 








COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ART, INC. 
GIVES EACH $5. MEMBER 


AN ORIGINAL WORK OF ART 


(A PRINT, A PAINTING, OR A PIECE OF SCULPTURE) 


The American Art Union in 1849 distributed to its 18,960 members paintings by 
such American artists as Inness, Bingham, Doughty, Morse and Mount. “Collectors”, 
its modern prototype, has given to its present-day members the works of such living 
American painters as Corbino, Bosa, Lebduska, Lechay, Sievan, Barnett and Csoka; 
of such printmakers as Marsh, Dehn, Bishop, Maccoy, Pytlak, Wengenroth and Hutty; 
such sculptors as Kagen, Mocharniuk, Anthony and Bernice West. 


American artists today rank with the best of any nation. Sustain and encourage them 
through ownership of ORIGINALS. 


Join this nationwide art-ownership movement. Your $5. membership dues provide the 
purchase money for original works of art, one of which will become your property 
at this year’s distribution. 


Write for literature—no obligation—or, to join now, just send your $5. to 


COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ART, INC. 


106 East 57th Street (non-profit) New York 22, N. Y. 


E.& A. Silberman Galleries 
PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


JAMES VIGEVENO GALLERIES 


LOS ANGELES 


showing during April 


MARC CHAGALL 


Through April 21 
CONTEMPORARY 


BRITISH ART 


John Tunnard 


From April 23 


MASSON 


1. La Resistance 
2. Visages 


| BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


|'Curt# Valentina 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


lvon Hitchens 

Henry Moore Ceri Richards 

Paul Nash John Piper 
Graham Sutherland 


EDWARD MELCARTH 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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CASTAING 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
To April 11 
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ABSTRACTS 


TENNHARDT 


RHYTHM IN SPACE AND COLOR 
OPENING APRIL 16 


MODERN ART STUDIO 


637 Madison Ave., N.Y. N.E. Cor. 59 St. 


SIBLEY SMITH 


WATER COLORS 
March 27 - April 14 


WILLARD GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET @ NEW YORK 




















Sculpture by 


RICHMOND BARTHE 


To April 14 
INTERNATIONAL 


PRINT SOCIETY © 38 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 
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CHARLOTTE LIVINGSTON 


April 1-15 


Sth St. Gallery ¢ 33 W. 8th St. 
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Recent Paintings April 2-20 
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EXHIBITION and SALE 


Old Masters, 18th & 19th Century, 
And Contemporary Paintings 
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Memorial to Schofield 


A memorial exhibition of the work of 
W. Elmer Schofield is currently being 
held at the Grand Central Art Galleries 
in New York. The artist, elected to the 
National Academy as an Associate in 
1902 and a full member in 1907, studied 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, completing his art training 
in Paris. Winner of many national 
awards, he spent many years abroad, 
principally in England where he main- 
tained a home at Cornwall. Many of 
the canvases on view depict that coun- 
try’s landscape. 

Particularly noted are: The Harbor, 
Sunday, outstanding for its intense blues, 
and the free impressionistic technique of 
At the Cross Road. Springtime, Vale of 
Lanherne, and The Canyon, Tujana are 
bright, competently brushed sketches, 
while December Day is a particularly 
vigorous snow scene. Purples are adroit- 
ly handled in Village in Devon and one 
feels a spring thaw is imminent in Hill 
Country. The exhibition will continue 
until April 7—BEN WOLF. 


Big Top Saga 

If you don’t like pink lemonade and 
can’t stand the smell of popcorn, you 
can still enjoy the circus this month 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
where a series of 40 oils and a dozen 
gouaches by the Detroit artist, Robert 
A. Herzberg, will be exhibited from 
Apr. 10 to 21. The artist, who received 
his first professional notice 20 years 
ago when the sketches he made as a 
stagehand for Ethel Barrymore were 
published in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
spent last summer absorbing circus life 
with Ringling in Sarasota. 

Illustrative paintings of elephants 
drinking, practicing, getting their feet 
manicured and even, so it says in the 
catalogue, gossipping; together with 
studies of camels, horses and other ani- 
mals form some of the most colorful 
pictures in the exhibition. In his 
gouaches, Herzberg tends to become 
more abstract, taking advantage of the 
designs formed by the crossing spot- 
lights, wires, ropes and poles. Alto- 
gether, the current show presents a 
most comprehensive saga of circus life. 

—J. K. R. 


Singing Color 

Emphasis is on the colors that bloom 
in the spring at the Modern Art Studio 
where flowers, landscapes and figure 
composition by seven artists present 
a bright show through Apr, 14. We par- 
ticularly enjoyed Frank Ross’ soldidly 
organized, sensuously colored Table in 
the Studio, as well as his other still 
lifes; Arthur Silz’ slightly heavy but 
still delightful Busman’s Holiday (the 
Central Park Lake festive with rowing 
sailors); Edith Blum’s pink child with 
doll In The Springtime, and What is 
the News; Emory Ladany’s delicately 
romantic Italian Village and Heidi Lens- 
sen's sensitive nude.—J. K. R. 
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LANDSCAPES 


APRIL 9-30 


GEORGE CANESSA 
HARRIET FITZGERALD 
G. S. LIPSON 


SAMUEL ROTHBORT 
ROBERT WISEMAN 
JOSEPH VICTOR GATTO 
BORIS SOLOTAREFF 


BARZANSKY GALLERIES 
664 Madison Ave. New York 


WATERCOLORS FROM THE ORIENT 


CPL. RICHARD GAIGE 


To April 7 


MARQUIE GALLERY 
16 WEST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 


L. CALAPAI 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 
April | - 14 
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Paintings & Prints 


BETTY WALDO PARISH 


Through April 15th 
PEN & BRUSH CLUB-16E.10,N.Y. 


HERBERT 


BARNETT 


LEVIT 


16 WEST 57 ST.,N.Y. 


Paintings 


April 2-21 
MORTIMER 


GALLERY 


OIL PAINTINGS by 
ANNIE P. LOVICK 
MARY P. LYNCH 


APRIL 9 TO 21 


STUDIO GUILD, |30 W 57 St. 











ARTIST ASSOCIATES 


138 West 15th Street, N. Y. C. 
ROSA PRINGLE, Director 


Oils, Watercolors, Drawings, Prints 


by 
ABRAMOWITZ, BEACH, BROCKDORFF, 
DAUTION, FREEDMAN, GEYER, GOR- 
DON, GREEN, GWATHMEY, HECHT, 
KELLER, KRUCKMAN, LEHMAN, MAN- 
DELMAN, NOVA, RATKAI, and ofhers. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


MAC IVER 
ROBERTSON 


April 9-28 
® 


PAINTINGS OF WASHINGTON STATE 


RAYMOND HILL 


April 30- May 19 


MORTON GALLERIES 


222 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


GALLERY 


67 East 57 
HANS 


HOFMANN 


Opening April 23rd 
JAMES EDWARD 


DAVIS 


CIRCUS PAINTINGS 


ROBERT A. HERZBERG 


APRIL 10-21 


ARTHUR U.NEWTON GALLIERIES 


11 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 LEXINGTON AV. (Bet. 61 & 62 St.),N.Y. 





OIL PAINTINGS 
Caroline Clark Marshall 


APRIL 9 TO 21 


STUDIO GUILD, 130 W 57 St. 


PAINTINGS BY _ iiss 
NELL CHOATE 


JONES 


April 2-14 
= ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 


S. MACDONALD WRIGHT 


April 


STALL LLL 


STENDAHL ART GALLERIES 


3006 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





PICTORIAL COMPOSITIONS BY ill 
FRANK S. 


GORDON 


April 2-14 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 
April 1, 1945 


Carvings by Mocharniuk 


Seldom does a sculptor in wood dem- 
onstrate the feeling for his medium, its 
limitations and advantages, that Whar- 
ton Esherick has; but Nicholas Mochar- 
nuk, in this reviewer’s opinion, has run 
him a close race in an exhibition of 
his work at the RoKo Galleries. 

Embrace is a happy result of this 
specialized “feeling.” Crucifixion de- 
rives from our American Indian totem 
poles, while The Struggle stems directly 
from African sculpture. Trinity and 
Metamorphosis display a highly devel- 
oped knowledge of how to abstract 
form. Arpeggio is adroitly balanced and 
cleverly punctuated by a series of cir- 
cular concavities piercing its central 
form. The exhibition will continue 
through April 15.—BEN WOLF. 


Coe and Others 


At the Studio Guild, Baltimore artist 
Richard B. Coe is showing a series of 
paintings executed in egg tempera on 
gesso panels (through Apr. 5). With a 
palette limited often to two or three 
colors, Coe builds up his pleasant, 
sweeping rhythms of Southern land- 
scape. We particularly liked Poplars, 
Marshes and Way Station. His city 
scenes, too, achieve vivid impression 
through skilled use of color. 

Showing concurrently with Coe is a 
group exhibition composed of colorful 
South American watercolors by Metta 
Hills, oil florals by Alice Bevin, and 
other works by Freeda Neutra, Alice 
Hawkes, Eleanor Humphrey and Lucile 
Marshall. 


Eighth Street Group 


The Eighth Street Gallery is current- 
ly presenting a group show comprised 
of the work of the Eighth Street Gal- 
lery Art Association. Particularly noted 
are: two. direct sketches by William 
Fisher titled, The Old Fiddler and Jerry: 
Angus McNaughton’s warm, well com- 
posed entry, Bronx Side Walks: White 
House; Old Tappan and The Letter, by 
Arthur Tilgner, demonstrating his un- 
questionable facility. It would be inter- 
esting to see work by Tilgner of a more 
serious nature, employing his knowl- 
edge of paint to better advantage. 

Other exhibitors include: Virginia 
Adolph, Frederick Branig, Katherine 
Lovell, Carrie Wieners, and Nell Wit- 
ters,—BEN WOLF. 


Boris Cramer Dies 

Notice was received recently that the 
portrait painter, Boris Cramer, died last 
month in a small town near Moscow. He 
was 84 years old, 
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THROUGH APRIL 14 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


APRIL 17 - MAY 12 


BERTHA SCHAEFER © 32 E. 57 ST., N.Y. 


Interiors Paintings -:- Lighting 


ANNA E. 


MELTZER 


CHARACTER STUDIES 
IN OILS 


9 
APRIL 1—15th 
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PLAINFIELD (N. J.) ART 
ASSOCIATION GALLERY 
PARK AND EIGHTH 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


JEAN CHARLOT 


NEW PAINTINGS 


Including 2 SeriesonTheFlightIntoEgypt 


April 16 - 28 
BONESTELL « 18 East 57 
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MILBAUER 


March 26 - April 7 
ARTISTS of TODAY GALLERY 
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. RECENT PAINTINGS 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 East 57 
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ISAACS 


Recent Paintings—April 2 - 14 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
121 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


JEROME MYERS 


(1867-1940) 


Jerome Myers Gallery 
1007, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 
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Notable Paintings 


Inherited by the Late Brigadier General 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


Formerly on exhibition at the 
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Together with 


Various other Important Paintings collected 
by the Late Brigadier General Cornelius Vanderbilt 










Including Works by 


MESSONIER - BOLDINI - BOUGUEREAU 
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Auction Calendar 


April 5 and 6, Thursday and Friday afternoons. 


Parke-Bernet Galleries; Property of Mr. & Mrs. 
H. Adams Ashforth, the late Edward G. Ken- 
nedy, others: Chinese porcelain and pottery, 
bronzes, semi-precious mineral carvings, cloi- 
sonné enamels, ivory carvings; Javanese and 
Persian lacquer and metal work. Now on ex- 
hibition. 


April 7. Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries; Property of Lucy L. Jenkins: Georgian 
silver including an important banqueting service 
and tea service by Paul Storr. Also English 
furniture and decorations. Now on exhibition. 


April 10 and 11, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 


noons and evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
Library of the laie Alfred B. Maclay: Five 
centuries of sport—thunting, racing, shooting, 
falconry, riding, cock-fighting, fox-hunting, 
coursing, angling and coaching. Rare American 
sporting periodicals and first editions in orig- 
inal parts. Exhibition from April 5. 


April 12, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries; Property of the estate of the late Edith 
P. Garland from the collection of the late Mr. 
& Mrs. H. P. Garland: Japanese prints by 
Hiroshige. Harunobu, Shunman, Sharaku, Ki- 
yonaga, Hokusai, others. Exhibition from Apr. 6. 


April 12, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galler- 


ies; Property of J. K. Thannhauser: Modern 
French paintings and drawings, including works 
by Gauguin, Van Gogh, Manet, Cézanne. Ma- 
tisse, Degas, Monet, Renoir, Picasso, Daumier, 
Derain, Couture, Delacroix, Bonnard, Vlaminck, 
Pissarro, Marie Laurencin, Gris, Sisley, Lureat, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and works by other modern 
artists. Also an important Corot dated 1856. 
Bronzes by Degas and Maillol. Exhibition from 
April 7. 


April 13 and 14, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 


Parke-Bernet Galleries; Property of the estate 
of the late Virginia M. Rosenthal. A mag- 
nificent collection of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
furniture featuring cabinetwork of the most 
illustrious ébénistes of the epoch, who executed 
orders for the Royal family and the nobility. 
Paintings of the French XVIII century school. 
Important French XVIII century sculptures. 
Fine objets d'art. Chinese porcelain. Silver. 
Porcelain. Glass. Books. Exhibition from Apr. 7. 


April 16 and 17, Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon and evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
Collection of the late John Gribbel: Books and 
manuscripts. Presidents; Signers, etc. A collec- 
tion of 90 autograph letters and documents 
of famous American authors from the 17th- 
20th centuries. Important Franklin material. A 
remarkable William Penn autograph letter and 
extremely important Washington autograph let- 
ters. Exhibition from April 12. 


April 18 and 19, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Collection of the 
late William H. Vanderbilt and the late Briga- 
dier-General Cornelius Vanderbilt: Distinguished 
Barbizon paintings and genre works of the 
XIX century school inherited by the late Briga- 
dier-General Cornelius Vanderbilt, formerly on 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
together with other important paintings. In- 
cluding works by Messonier, Boldini, Bougue- 
reau, Bargue, Alma-Tadema, Detaille, Rousseau, 
Bonheur, Knaus, Fortuny, Troyon, Millet, Du- 
pre, Breton, Villegas, Isabey, Israels, Gerome, 
Lefebvre, Domingo, Delacroix, others. 


April 19, 20, and 21, Thursday morning and 
afternoon, Friday through Saturday afternoons. 
Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers; Estate of 
the late Jules S. Bache: Furnishings and oil 
paintings removed from his residence at 814 
Fifth Ave. Exhibition from April 14. 





The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 





Paintings 


Picasso: Buste De Femme (P-B, Chrysler) 
SI SUID ° apcsketcheisDinssneretessinsscovencssercers $3,100 
Picasso: Composition, Fond Vert Et Bleu 








(P-B, Chrysler) Private Collector .......... 2.700 
Braque: Still Life with Fruit P-B, Chrysler) 

TT een 2.700 
Braque: Still Life: Grapes (P-B, Chrysler) 

Private Collector 2.700 
Soutine: Landscape (P-B, Chrys 

SE Ir Satna Cid cphesindgseuniaieaiabiy oes’ 2,500 
Daumier: L’Attente A La Gare (P-B, Chrys- 

Ler) Private CollectOr  ........0cc.cscccccsccseess 2.350 


Manet: Still Life (P-B, Chrysler) Charles 


r 
Picasso: Head Of A Woman (P-B, Chrysler) 


ID: SEINE. ccnercrcscsesesnscseeninnoucsesnnees 1,900 
Matisse: Femme Assise Dans Un Fauteuil 

(P-B, Chrysler) Jacques Helft ................ 1,900 
Matisse: Tete De Femme (P-B, Chrysler) 

Be eR OS 1,800 
Mondrian: Composition, 1936 (P-B, Chrys- 

BED: FRAG TRS GOOE were cress scoguiepsesaivecesene 1,400 
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= 33rd Street and Broadway, New York 11th Floor A 
E we = = 
Public Auction Sale - 
5 Property of the Estate of the Late a 
E = 
| JULES SS. BACHE | 
F * 5 
H REMOVED FROM 814 FIFTH AVENUE : 
a Of His Heirs and of Hazkate Company, Sold by Order of the Owners S| 
Z | 
|= i . =} 
2 April 19 at 11 A.M. and 2 P.M. April 23 at 8:15 P.M. SI 
B April 20 and 21 at 2 P.M. 4 
a nen VALUABLE PAINTINGS §& 
| FINE ENGLISH XVIII ie / 
e| CENTURY FURNITURE English XVIII Century Portraits 2 
E French Salon Mobilier XIX Century Artists a 
E Figure Sculpture in Terra Cotta 
F IMPORTANT a 
= ; G. BELLINI—MADONNA AND CHILD S| 
E GEORGIAN SILVER Certificates by G ovau, Longhi and Hadeln 4 
E EL GRECO—PORTRAIT OF A MAN EI 
=| SEVRES GROUPS—OBJECTS OF VERTU ee aT hc 5 
P| : i! 
E ORIENTAL ART L. COSTA—ELEANORA DE GONZAGA =| 
= Including 2 HAWTHORNE VASES Certificate by Bode and Gronau SB 
=| MAGNIFICENT GOTHIC,RENAISSANCE icc genase aaa | 
A and XVIII CENTURY VELVETS " : S| 
= : F. LIPPI~MADONNA AND CHILD =] 
2 TEXTILES and TAPESTRIES Cerzificate by Bode S| 
=| | FURNITURE OF THE RENAISSANCE and Examples by 
B ra VIVARINI, LUINI and BALDUNG GRIEN 
5 ANTIQUE RUGS—SWISS STAINED ROMNEY—THE 3 GOSLING CHILDREN | 
= GLASS PANELS and SIR ROBERT STRANGE I 
a Collection of REYNOLDS—SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS _ | S| 
2 ROWLANDSON WATER COLORS RAEBURN—THOMAS MILLER iB 
= TURNER—(Water Color) THE PASS OF & 
E FINE FRENCH FAIDO: ST. GOTTHARD E 
E XVIII CENTURY COLOR Other Paintings by: Mile. Gerard, Zamacois, | 
= EN ' Choultse, Eisen, Berckheyde 4 
= NGRAVINGS Terra Cotta Busts by a 
Ee Men’s Gold Jewelry and Accessories XVI Century Florentine Master after 
= Books on Art Michael Angelo and Master of the School of 
‘= Furnishings Andrea del Verrocchio 
EI 
B Catalogue with 113 Illustrations $2.00 Catalogue with 26 Illustrations $1.00 = 
A IE] 
E 4 
= ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 14 UNTIL SALE lL 
= Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request J 
Ee 
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NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 









Public Auction Sale 
April 12 at 8 p.m. 
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Property of 


J. K. THANNHAUSER 


New York 
SOLD BY HIS ORDER 
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GAUGUIN - VAN GOGH 
MANET : CEZANNE 
MATISSE - DEGAS 
MONET RENOIR 
PICASSO - DAUMIER 
DERAIN - COUTURE 
DELACROIX - BONNARD 
VLAMINCK -: PISSARRO 
MARIE LAURENCIN 
GRIS DUFEU - SISLEY 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
LURCAT AND OTHER 
MODERN ARTISTS 





















Also an 


IMPORTANT COROT 


Campagne Romaine: Vallee 
Rocheuse avec un Troupeau 


de Porcs .. . dated 1856. 


















Bronzes by 


Degas and Maillol 

















Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
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Villa & Cagnes by REnorr. In Thannhauser Sale at Parke-Bernet 


ea 





Paintings and Furniture at Parke-Bernet 


MOopERN FRENCH art is again in the 
limelight at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
where paintings, drawings and bronzes 
from the collection of the well-known 
European collector and dealer, J. K. 
Thannhauser, will go under the ham- 
mer on the evening of April 12. 

Included in the sale of paintings are: 
Van Gogh’s Jeune Fille au Ruban 
Rouge which was presented by the art- 
ist to Emile Bernard and was later in 
the collection of Ambroise Vollard; 
Gauguin’s Village sous la Neige, one of 
the artist’s last pictures, executed in 
Tahiti in 1903 and his earlier work, A 
Venus; Matisse’s Les Aubergines, painted 
during his Fauve period, Paysage: Col- 
lioure and Le Sentier des Champs; 
Cézanne’s Route Tournante en Sous- 
Bois, formerly in the collection of Ca- 
mille Pissarro, 

Also Picasso’s Les Amants; Manet’s 
Jeune Femme aux Cheveux Tombant 
sur les Epaules, a painting which was 





The Sower by Millet, from the late 
William H. Vanderbilt’s distinguished 
collection of 19th century Barbizon and 
genre works to be offered at public 


auction on the evenings of April 18 and 
19 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, N. Y. 
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illustrated in the photographic album 
of Manet’s works by his wife, and the 
artist’s Nature Morte: Les Prunes, at 
one time in the collection of the artist’s 
friend, M. Pertuiset, together with the 
original bill of sale; Renoir’s Villa a 
Cagnes and Landscape with View of 
the Sea from the Renoir atelier and 
Still Life; Monet’s Antibes et les Alpes 
Maritimes: Nympheas; Corot’s Cam- 
pagne Romaine: Vallee Rocheuse avec 
un Troupeau de Porcs; Couture’s Le 
Fauconnier originally in the collection 
of Manet’s friend, M. Faure, and Da- 
mocles; Delacroix’s Hare; and Derain’s 
Still Life, Femme aux Chexeux Ouverts. 

Also scheduled for auction are water- 
colors, pastels, ink washes and prints. 
Bronzes include four Degas dancers 
and a Maillol Nude. : 

Following the Thannhauser sale is 
the collection of French 18th century 
furniture from the estate of the late 
Virginia M. Rosenthal (Mrs. Moritz Ro- 
senthal) which will be auctioned on 
the afternoons of April 13 and 14 at 2 
p.m. at the same galleries. 

Outstanding among the furniture, 
dating from the Louis XV period are 
an inlaid acajou and tulipwood com- 
mode by Charles Topino; a commode 
with inlaid landscape scenes by Pierre 
Roussel; and a bonheur du jour inlaid 
with views of villages and trees, which 
displays the stamp of Christophe Wolff. 
Other outstanding items include inlaid 
boudoir writing tables signed by Rous- 
sel and Roger Vandercruse. 

Among the major paintings in the 
sale are Lancret’s Scene from Les In- 
des Galantes; a pair of pastoral water- 
colors by J. B. Huet; a portrait of 
Renée Anne Jacquette Guilemette Mou- 
lin de la Raciniere, Madame d’Angot 
by Drouais; the portrait of Marquise 
@ Aumont, Duchesse de Pienne by Mme. 
Vigée-LeBrun; a pair of landscapes by 
Hubert Robert, Paysage avec Cascade 
et Ruines and Paysage avec Bouvier et 
Cascade, executed for a room in the 
St. Petersburg Stroganoff Palace; Anne 
Coypel by Van Loo; and Femme Assise 
by Renoir, from the artist’s collection. 

Both collections will be on exhibition 
from April 7. 
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Three Gosling Children by ROMNEY 
At Kende Galleries 


Bache Estate 


YET ANOTHER FAMOUS COLLECTION will 
be dispersed under the hammer when 
the property—furnishings and oil paint- 
ings—of the late Jules S. Bache, who 
died in Palm Beach last year, will be 
sold at public auction in the Kende 
Galleries, Gimbel Brothers, during a 
period beginning April 19 and continu- 
ing through the 23rd. The nucleus of 
the property of this noted collector (in- 
cluding 62 paintings and three tapes- 
tries) which had been on view in semi- 
public fashion during the last years of 
the banker’s life, is now, under the 
terms of the will, a part of the perma- 
nent collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art where it is currently on 
view under the name of the “Bache 
Collection.” All other pictures and art 
property formerly housed in the Bache 
mansion at 814 Fifth Avenue will be 
included in the public auction, 

Important old master paintings to be 
sold the evening of April 23 are Gio- 
vanni Bellini’s Virgin and Child; El 
Greco’s Portrait of a Man; F. Lippi’s 
Madonna and Child; Van Cleve’s Por- 
trait of a Man; Hans Baldung Grien’s 
Madonna and Child with Puttos; 
Francois Clouet’s Portrait of Mlle. de 
Chabot; Bartolemmeo Vivarini’s Virgin 
and Child; Bernardino Luini’s St. Agnes 
and works by Florentino, Uytenael and 
others. All are reproduced, recorded or 
certified by such authorities as Dr. 
George Gronau, Roberto Longhi, Wil- 
helm Bode, August L. Mayer, Baron 
Von Hadeln, or Dr. Max Friedlander. 

Included among the 18th century 
English portraits are George Romney’s 
famous Three Gosling Children and his 
portrait of Sir Robert Strange and Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s Portrait of Thomas 
Miller. Other pictures include works by 
Choultse, Zamacois, Mlle. Gerard, 
Charles Eisen and, by Turner, The Pass 
of Faido: St. Gotthard. 

The furniture from the Bache man- 
sion was brought to this country from 
all parts of the world and includes fine 
examples of English and French periods, 
together with an extensive collection 
of Georgian silver, and Gothic and Re- 
Nnaissance panels and embroideries and 
other treasures. Exhibition from Apr. 14. 
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30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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April 13-14 at 2 p. m. 
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OBJETS d’ART 





Property of the Estate of the Late 


Virginia M. Rosenthal 


Removed from Her Apartment at 
927 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


The most illustrious ébénistes of the XVIII century are repre- 
sented in the magnificent collection of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
furniture featuring skillfully inlaid decoration and exquisite 


work in bronze doré. 


Distinguished paintings by Lancret, Huet, Vigée LeBrun, Hubert 


Robert, Van Loo, Drouais, and a Renoir. 


Fine sculptures by Pajou, Broche le Jeune, Budelot. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
=++-=By RALPH M. PEARsO 


On Confusion in Terminology 


The purpose of this column is to re- 
state and appraise the major contribu- 
tions of the Modern Movement to West- 
ern art and to clarify as much as pos- 
sible the extensive confusion in the pub- 
lic mind over both the terminology and 
the values involved. In previous articles 
I have tried to state and assess the con- 
tribution and values; it may now be 
well to consider some of the confusions, 
especially those growing out of the use 
of words. 

It does not help to clarify an issue, 
by the way, when one party misquotes 
another and builds an argument on that 
misstatement—as Miss Stuart has done 
in three of her articles. On Feb. 1st she 
substituted the word “decoration” for 
my word “design.” On March Ist she 
charged me with saying, “Design is the 
main motive of the Modern Movement 
and the chief aim of art.” I did not make 
any such statement. On March 15th 
she repeated this misstatement. 

Several of the words about which the 
most confusion centers are tradition, de- 
sign, composition, naturalism and real- 
ism, 

“Tradition” is a flexible term. It can 
cover different movements which flow 
back into history, or which existed in a 
certain period like the classic. The 
naturalistic tradition, the romantic, the 
design or the realistic, can all be segre- 
gated and traced forward or backward 
as they developed or waned. Hence this 
word merely requires an adjective be- 
fore it to be definite in meaning. 

The word “design” I have attempted 
to clarify, both in these articles and 
my books, where I deal with it, and 
other matters, much more exhaustively. 
“Composition” is related but different 
in that objects can be arranged or “com- 
posed” in a picture and then copied as 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


seen; whereas “design” ‘implies a com- 
plete reorganization into a synthesis 
of all elements. 

“Naturalism” and “realism” are key 
words and at the center of much cur- 
rent confusion. Naturalism means copy- 
ing a subject as it is seen by the physical 
eyes with the accidents of actual light, 
shade, and environment in their surface 
aspects only, faithfully portrayed. The 
word “realism” admittedly overlaps this 
meaning. Here again, as with the word 
“design,” we have to extend the literal 
dictionary definition in its sense of real 
or actual to imply that reality which 
is beneath surface. We have no other 
word in English to cover this essential 
or inner truth, as opposed to merely 
surface truth—unless we stretch this 
word “reality” to the deerer meaning. 

The vital point is this: When an art- 
ist paints the essential truth of any 
subject he can and must change surface 
facts that get in his way, such as sur- 
face wrinkles in clothing, to reach the 
larger truth of a human body hidden 
under the clothes, or to achieve the 
basic truth of the form of a horse—as 
Phidias did in the frieze of the Parthe- 
non. And with this freedom to change 
goes the related freedom to fuse subject 
into design of line, space, form—as also 
did Phidias design those same horses 
into rhythmic harmonies. Thus reality 
can be designed whereas naturalism 
cannot. And such design can be function- 
al instead of stylized or abstract, The 
old masters of Europe designed their 
expressions of real people in this way; 
realism and design merged into a per- 
fect whole. Naturalism is a decadent 
art because it lost this power which 
has been inherent in the great periods 
from the Primitive through the Renais- 
sance, and is now reborn in the Modern. 

When Miss Stuart says “Greek art 
was distinguished by naturalism in its 
first and best periods,” (and I do not 
misquote her), she shows her blindness 
to functional design merged with real- 
ity which is the very essence of Greek 
art, before its decline into naturalism. 
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F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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| Good Reasoning .. . 


Art museums in every part of 
the United States depend on 
Budworth to pack and ship their 
exhibitions. They can’t take 
chances. Neither can you! This 
service is available to you, wheth- 
er collector, gallery or artist. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


oom Los Angeles— 


Earnest, informed com- 
petence should deserve 
your confidence. 














Packers, Forwarders, 
Distributors of Paintings 
and Objects of Value. 


BRUGGER fers FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST— 


MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS 
DRAFTING MATERIALS 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 





NATIONAL SHOWS 


Indiana, Pa. 


2ND ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 28-May 28. State Teach- 
ers College. Open to all artists. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Prizes of $350. En- 
try fee $2.00. Entry cards due Apr. 10. 
Work due Apr. 20. For further informa- 
tion write Orval Kipp, Director of Art De- 
on. State Teachers College, Indiana, 
a. 
Irvington, N. J. 


12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF IRVING- 
TON ART AND MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
Apr. 30-May 25. Irvington Art and Museum 
Association. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, black and white, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1.00. Entry cards 
due Apr. 18. Work due Apr. 18-20. For 
further information write Miss May E. 
Baillet, Secretary, Irvington Art and Mu- 
seum Association, 1064 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington 11, N. J 


Jersey City, N. J. 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY, INC., NATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION. May 7-28. Jersey City Mu- 
seum. Open to all artists. Prizes. Jury. 
Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor, pastels, 
gouache, black and white. Entry fee $3.50 
for non-members. Entries due Apr. 30. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
= Mount, 74 Sherman PIl., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 


4TH NATIONAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May 1-30. Laguna Beach 
Art Gallery. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards available March 1. 
Entry cards due Apr. 20. Work due Apr. 
25. For further information write George 
N. Brown, Exhibition Chairman, c/o La- 
guna Beach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 

New York, N. Y. 


53RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 


AUDUBON 


“PORTRAIT OF RIDGEWOOD” 


ARTISTS. April 21-May 19. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to members of the 


Association. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
and white, sculpture, etc. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due April 11. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Josephine Droege, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERI- 


CAN ACADEMY IN ROME. To May 14. 
Open to all artists in teams of not less 
than two and not more than four. Media: 
Architecture, landscape architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture. The purpose of the contest 
is a collaborative memorial to Dr. Elmer 
A. Sperry. Prizes totaling $1,50v. For fur- 
ther information write the American Acad- 
ONY Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
1 


NATIONAL ART CLUB JUNIOR ARTIST’S 


EXHIBITION, May 2-30. National Arts 
Club, 15 Gramercy Park. Open to all art- 
ists under 35 years. All media and photo- 
graphs. Jury. Prizes. Three entries per- 
missible. Fee for non-members: $1.00 for 
each entry accepted. Entry cards avail- 
able March 15. Work due April 15. Out-of- 
town entries to be delivered to Budworth 
& Son, 424 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 25-Oct. 13: National 
Academy of Design. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, draw- 
ings, and sculpture. Prizes totaling $1,000. 
Entry fee $3.00 for non-members, $1.50 
returned if entries are rejected. For fur- 
ther information write Michael M. Engel, 
Exhibition Chairman, 470 West 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

10TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 19-June 10. Mu- 
nicipal Building. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,000. Media: oil, water- 
color, black and white, murals. Subject 
matter must have some bearing on the vil- 
lage of Ridgewood. Entry fee $3.00 for non- 
members. Entry cards due by Apr. 30. 
Work due May 11 & 12. For further infor- 
mation write Mrs. Robert D. Gartell, Sec- 
retary, 246 Mountain Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


10TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART- 
ISTS OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 25- 
June 2. Albany Institute of History and 
Art. Open to artists living within 100 miles 
of Albany. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels 
and sculpture not previously shown at the 
Institute. Jury. Purchase prize. No entry 
cards. Work due by April 14. For further 


2ND ANNUAL 


SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. May 


information write John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 125 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Bristol, Va. 

REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 8-29. Virginia Intermont College. Open 
to residents of Va., Tenn., D. C., N. C., ? 
Va., and Ky. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $1.00. Entry cards due 
Apr. 10. Work due Apr. 24. For further in- 


formation write a _ Ernest Cooke, 
V. I. College, Bristol, 
ae - 
49TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 7-Aug. 
19. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to art- 
ists in Chicago area. Media: all. Works 
must have been executed before Apr. 1, 
1944. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 9. 
Work due Apr. 17-24. For further infor- 
mation write Daniel Catton Rich, Director 
of Fine Arts, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 
Lowell, Mass. 
YEAR 'ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 


Birthplace. Open to all artists. Media: all. 
Entry fee $1.50. For further information 
write John G. Wolcott, President, 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

1-31. 
Walker Art Center. Open to sculptors with 
present or past residence in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin. Media: all. Works must have been 
executed in past 5 years and never pre- 
viously exhibited in Minnesota Sculpture 
Exhibition. No entry fee. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. For further information and entry 
ecards write Miss Alice Dwyer, Walker Art 
Center, 1710 Lyndale Ave. Ss. Minneapolis 


3, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ANNUAL ROCHESTER FINGER LAKES 
EXHIBITION. Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery. Open to artists of 19 counties in 
Western New York. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
No fees. Entry blanks due Apr. 21. Work 
due Apr. 23. For further information write 
Miss Isabel C. Herdle, Assistant Director, 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, Roches- 
ter 7, New York. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS. Apr. 15-May 7. Pent House 
Gallery. Open to California resident mem- 
bers of the American Artists Professional 
League. Media: oil. Canvases must be un- 


der 25x30 in size. Prizes of $200. Work due 
Apr. 
Pent House Gallery, 
Francisco, Calif. 


1-6. For further information write 
133 Geary St., San 
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MASKS 
By W. T. Benda 


with an Introduction by 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 


. a mask is a weird, perfidious and 
singularly perplexing object. It has a 
place quite apart among things made 
by human hands... . ” A charmingly 
written text by the master of mask- 
making is accompanied by reproduc- 
tions of 77 of the famous Benda masks. 
There are maidens and morons; pea- 
cocks and plutocrats; goblins and god- 
desses; ruffians, rascals and rapscal- 
lions; simpletons, tatterdemalions and 
octogenarians. The author tells exactly 
how he makes his masks, and discusses 
practically every phase of this fas- 
cinating art. $5.00 


A NEW TAUBES BOOK 


FOR THE STUDENT 





Addressing the novice in oil painting, 
Taubes presents the fundamentals with 
his usual clarity and thoroughness; 8 
plates in full color illustrate “Flowers 
in Interior,” Glazing and Scumbling,” 
“Color Combinations,’ ‘Flesh and 
Hair Tones,” “Imprimatura and Toned 
Grounds,” “Painting a Portrait,” 
“Painting a Still Life” and “Painting 
a Landscape.” There are many other 
supplementary illustrations by the au- 
thor. Beginners have eagerly awaited 
exactly the sort of guidance and in- 
struction that is offered here. $6.00 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
publishers of 
AMERICAN ARTIST 





THE READERS COMMENT 





Curious 


Sir: In the Strip Tease in New Jersey 
by Reginald Marsh (your cover for March 
15 issue) we can’t fail to recognize Mr. 
Marsh’s and Kenneth Hayes Miller’s like- 
nesses faithfully depicted in the lower left 
corner of the canvas. Mr. Marsh being 
the Corcoran prize winner, and Mr. Miller 
being the juror, we wonder how come. 
Just a coincidence? 


—SHIRLEY B. ANDERSON, New York 


Objects to Marsh 


Sm: The March 15 DIcEsT has a repro- 
duction on the cover of a strip tease pic- 
ture which has just received the Clark 
Prize at the Corcoran Gallery. The DIGEST 
says, “The jury made no mistake.” I wish 
a poll might be made of the art lovers 
of the United States to see what propor- 
tion agree with you that “the jury made 
no mistake,” and how many agree with 
me that this picture is one of the nastiest, 
most vulgarly brutal pieces of so-called 
art I have ever seen. 


—Ropert C. Vose, Boston 


Bored 


Sir: You are right about the bores who 
lecture us on art—whether they harangue 
us over radio or leap from platform to 
platform in museums in the endeavor to 
convince us we “ought” to like the sort 
of art they are propagandizing. 

Before this modernistic chaos, paintings 
were allowed to transmit their message 
through vision. And that is the way it 
should be. If it is good art, it will not 
have to be explained, blue-printed, in- 
sisted upon. It proves conclusively the ar- 
tificiality of modernism. The whole thing 
is a colossal bore. 


~HAYDEN WILLIS, Savannah 


Their Blind Spot 


Sm: May a layman get in on this Stu- 
art-Pearson polemic? As my understand- 
ing of art is very limited, I will keep to 
myself my opinions on that score. But I 
do know something about language and 
have been able, therefore, to grasp what 
Ralph and Evelyn Marie are both driving 
at, and to see quite clearly their points 
of difference. 


The thing that tickles me, however, is 
that while Ralph’s articles reveal that he 
too understands what Evelyn Marie is 
driving at, her articles, on the other hand, 
show no comprehension at all of what 
Ralph is driving at. Standing on the side- 
lines, it looks to me as if Evelyn Marie 
(and Albert Sterner, too), judging by their 
articles in the March Ist issue, have a 
blind spot when it comes to Ralph’s use 
of the term design. He has explained it so 
often and so patiently that even I under- 
stand it, but these two just can’t seem to 
“get it.” 

—JAMES L. TAyLor, Hartford 


“Cultural! My Eye!” 


Sir: Ralph M. Pearson calls Evelyn 
Marie Stuart “one of the most vocal and 
unashamed of the forces of negation.” 
Pray tell me what has Miss Stuart to be 
ashamed of? Ashamed, for instance, of a 
lack of intelligence because she fails to 
“understand” those “cultural gains” of 
which the abortions of Max Weber are 
such shining examples? All that one needs 
to understand about Max Weber is that 
he doesn’t know how to paint. Will Mr. 
Pearson put Miss Stuart’s I. Q. down as 
minus because she happens to recognize 
this fact? “Cultural gains”! My eye! 


—GEoRGE F’. WING, Melrose, Mass. 
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University of Wisconsin 
on beautiful Lake Mendota 


EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 15 


Painting Classes Under 


Frederic Taubes 


Landscape, Portrait, Still Life 
Lectures on Techniques 
Courses for Graduates and 
Undergraduates 
Art and Industrial Arts 

for Elementary School 
Art in Everyday Life 
Art Metal 
Design 
Drawing 
Oil Painting 
Techniques of Painting 
Watercolor Painting 


For information write to Chairman, 
Art Education Department, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 


Symph. Orch. Theatre, Summer Sports 








For Arts and Crafts Circular Write: 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


MCNULTY - BOSA 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 
404 West 20th Street, New York 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT « MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegell 


ELEVENTH SEASON—July 9 to Aug. 18,1945 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


The Art Digest 
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Prints for Carnegie 








THIRTY-TWO PRINTS by twenty-nine 
artists comprise the 4th annual gift 
of contemporary American prints pre- 
sented by the Leisser Art Fund to the 
Carnegie Institute. In accordance with 
the new plan of the trustees to include 
work from both Americas, four of the 
prints are by Mexican artists. The fund, 
established in the wills of Martin B. 
and Charles H. Leisser, has now con- 
tributed 119 prints in various media. 

Five of the printmakers represented 
in the new gift—Louise Boyer, Sue Ful- 
ler, Robert Gwathmey, Sister Mary 
Francis Irvin and Wilfred A. Readio— 
are present or former Pittsburghers. 
A number of works in the gift appeared 
in the exhibition of Current American 
Prints held at the Institute last fall 
and were purchased from that show. 

Included in the new accessions are 
works by: Alan Crane, Rockwell Kent, 
Dong Kingman, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ira 
Moskowitz, Jose Clemente Orozco, Leon- 
ard Pytlak, Readio, Diego Rivera and 
David Alfaro Siqueiros (lithographs) ; 
Jean Charlot (color lithograph) ; Gwath- 
mey, Edward Landon, Guy Maccoy, 
Waldemar Neufeld, Pytlak and Harry 
Shokler (serigraphs); John Taylor 
Arms, Sue Fuller, Luigi Lucioni and 
Karnig Nalbandian (etchings). 

Also prints by Emil Ganso, Gene 
Kloss and Claxton Byron Moulton (etch- 
ing and aquatint); Will Barnet (aqua- 
tint); Louise Boyer (drypoint); Sister 
Mary and Adrian Troy (linoleum cuts); 
and Dorothy P. Lathrop and Clare 
Leighton (wood engravings). 


Northwest Print Winners 


The Seattle Art Museum announces 
the following nine purchase prize-win- 
ners in the 17th International Ex- 
hibition of Northwest Printmakers, 


PAINT 


with 


FLORENCE V. CANNON 


Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
576 Benson Street, Camden, WN. J., until June 15th. 
187 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass., after June 15th. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
ummm OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS Summ 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will pomese. you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-4 


Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
460 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





JULY - AUGUST - 1945 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


247 E ONTARIO ST @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


April 1, 1945 


recently on view at the museum: .« 


Isaac Friedlander for his woodcut, 
Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto; Gross- 
Bettelheim for his lithograph, Move- 
ment of Lines; Vincent La Badessa for 
his lithograph, Fishermen, Sea Isle City; 
Mauricio Lasansky for his print, Doma; 
Roderick Mead for his wood engraving, 
The Wave and the Cliff; Loraine Moore 
for her aquatint, Choctaw; Richard J. 
Prasch for his lithograph, January Eve- 
ning; Charles F. Surendorf for his wood 
engraving, Old Captain; and Richard 
Zoellner for his lithograph, Market 
Woman. 


Formerly an international print ex- 
hibition, the current show, like those 
of the past war years, has been neces- 
sarily limited to American artists. Other 
changes in the character of the exhibi- 
tion are noted by Kenneth Callahan, 
director of the museum, who observes 
an increasing popularity in the etching 
and aquatint media and a great pro- 
portion of color prints, especially seri- 
graphs, 


Appeal of Spruance Prints 


Benton Spruance is holding at the 
Rehn Galleries an exhibition of litho- 
graphs, which in a comparatively small 
listing have great variety of technical 
performance. 

The artist’s impeccable draftsman- 
ship and richness of tonal color, lus- 
trous blacks, grays that warm into life, 
and notes that merge from the glisten- 
ing white of the paper into subtle varia- 
tions of gray and black give these prints 
immediate appeal. But this craftsman- 
ship has been employed to develop orig- 
inal ideas with such candor and felicity 
that the immediacy of first impression 
grows into deeper admiration on longer 
viewing.—MARGARET BREUNING. 











WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life - Figure - Portrait 
Landscape 
Outdoor Painting Trips from N. J. 
side Washington Bridge, Wed., Sat. & 
Sun., from May 15 to November 15. 
Write for Folder § 


8TH ST. ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-7159 


SUMMER 
OIL PAINTING CLASSES 


PITTMAN 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 


JULY 2nd to AUGUST 10th 


For complete program of courses in Art, Art 
Education and other fields, write to Director 
of Summer Sessions, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. 








>. Bo: teen 
x = OW the ideal location 


. degree credit. 
School and Inn 
Ten Weeks, June 25 
to Labor Day. Noted Faculty. Painting, Draw- 
ing Lithography. From July 31, Crafts and 
all War Skills. 
Early reservation requested. 
FRANCIS CHAPIN, Director 
SAUGATUCK, Michigan 

















BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


June 21 - Sept. 5 


Catalog on request 


Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North Carolina 









MEXICO —— 


summer field school 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL AX x T 
Summer Sessions: June 18-July 27; July 30-Sept. 7 


Send for illustrated Catalog D 


© 16 CAREERS IN ART 


Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


in mexico of north texas state 


TWO SIX-WEEK TERMS: JUNE 7-JULY 





Henry Hunt Clark, Director 


SUMMER 1945 
THE INTERAMERICAN INSTITUTE 
teachers college 
16; JULY 16-AUG. 25 
spanish; art education. 


painting; popular arts; 
WRITE: BOX 5.133,- T.C. 





history of mexican art; 
STATION, DENTON, TEXAS, for 


MORRIS DAVIDSON SCHOOL 


OF MODERN PAINTING 


NEW PERMANENT STUDIO IN 


PROVINCETOWN 


—— FOR DETAILS WRITE 65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK, UNTIL JUNE Ist. 


Information. 





MASS. 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Vi rite for Catalogue B. 












MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
SUMMER CLASSES 


Portrait, Still Life and Outdoor Sketching 


IN ANNISQUAM 
NEAR GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


The YT INSTITUTE 
Uf ChuUCagO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25 through August 3, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 17. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 432 





TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND GONE YEAR’ CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE’S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
0 9 K A kK WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 


Begins June 25, 1945 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


To June 1, write Eliot O’Hara, 2025 OSt.,N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


School of Design for Women 
101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 

i N ST i T U TE teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 

» jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 


ences. Oldest school of art 
re) F applied to industry. Catalog. 
1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 








PAULINE THORNTON WEBB 


Summer Landscape Class 
OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
t 


a 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS, 
Classes beginning July through August 18th 
Until June 15 write: 
P. T. WEBB, 3313 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


LEAR 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


© Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 545 

121 Moaument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Well ... it’s here, Spring I mean. 
Infallible signs are to be found on every 
hand, It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to hold an intelligent, coherent 
conversation, Weak, listless smiles greet 
the most scintillating bon mot, and a 
certain editor answers questions of state 
with dissertations on dahlia bulbs. Art- 
ists are beginning to make inquiries as 
to whether or not that Cape Cod stu- 
dio will be available again this year. 
Sketch boxes are being inventoried, and 
battle-scarred field easels are being 
readied for another summer's service 
with a few well-placed screws. Yours 
truly keeps making veiled references 
to Wellfleet, hinting to the editor that 
a sprinkling of sand wouldn’t hurt The 
Dirty Palette in the least. 


Identification Dept. 


You can spot a clever lady 
From the realm of modern art 
For she wears a “Sandy” Calder 
As a badge, against her heart. 
In the grotto of the latest mode, 
She does her work so daring, 
Engrossed in her esthetic world 
An immobile she is wearing. 

* 7 > 


I had a somewhat unnerving experi- 
ence in connection with the current 
exhibition, European Artists in. Amer- 
ica, at the Whitney Museum. A be- 
wildered mother, tightly clenching her 
offspring’s hand, was standing trans- 
fixed before an exceeding ‘“modern’”’ 
modern. Her Renoiresque daughter, 
aged about seven, laughed delightedly, 
and exclaimed in accents firm: “‘That’s 
nice, Mummie.” Mummie winced vis- 
ibly. One could almost hear tomes on 
child psychology flapping their sub- 
conscious wings about the gallery as 
Mummie queried bravely: “Why do you 
like it, dear?” A weary little sigh pre- 


the hans hofmann 


52 west Sth street * 


amt SCHOOL OF THE 















new york city * 


provincetown, mass. 





ceeded the pint-sized, incipient sur- 
realist’s answer. “Mummie,” said she 
finally, “you wouldn’t understand.” 

* * * 

EASTER RABBIT DEPARTMENT. , . Mar- 
garet Kilburn of the 8th Street Gal- 
leries reports that a naval officer 
dropped in the other day with a com- 
mission to be executed. He wanted a 
picture painted of ... “a bunny in a 
hand in a brain.” What makes this 
anecdote even more fascinating is that, 
after some cross questioning, he re- 
vealed it was to be a birthday gift for 
his girl... . Please mention this column 
when applying for job... or better still, 
just say that Harvey sent you. 





Frustration, inc. + 3 


The column’s title seems to have come 
in for a bit of criticism, according to 
letters received here at the DIGEST. 
Some readers seem to disapprove of 
the connotations of the word, “dirty.” 
All I can say in defense of the offend- 
ing adjective is that a dirty palette has 
always had an especial meaning to me. 
The connecting link between paint tube 
and canvas, it has seen both pigmental 
heights and muddy depths. We clean 
our palettes, over and over... . filled 
with lofty vows. Never, we declare, will 
we permit it to get in such a state 
again ... only to find that in the ex- 
citement of subsequent creation, our 
careful planning has gone haywire once 
more. That’s how we consider this Dirty 
Palette, but we'd like to hear further. 


school of fine art 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 15- sept. 15 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Beda Bi WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


The Art Digest 
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WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
Oil Painting and Sculpture 


JO. 2-2629 Studio: 74 Sherman Place 
Jersey City, N. J. 


STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY Modern studios 
AND built around a 


beautiful patio. 

SCHOOL OF ART Gone i penn 

WEST PALM BEACH ‘round. Write for 
FLORIDA information. 








UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request 
157 E. 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Credits Given 
JULY 2 - SEPT. 1 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


SUMMER 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING - CERAMICS - CARVING 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE WOODSTOCK, N. ¥. 
— LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AT SCHOOL — 


Spring term 1945 


now in session 


Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College ® Oakland 11 ® Calif. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Directo. e 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term; June 18 to August 10, 1945. 
For information address: 


Walter H. Siple, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





In new quarters in the Museum bullding on Huntington Avenue. 
Uniimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training In Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceram- 
les. Scholarship competition May &. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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ING DESIGN 
ININ 


PHILIP ELLIOTT Director 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The mental cruelty involved in 
dealing out disillusion makes one 
unpopular, but sooner or later we 
must face the facts of life. There- 
fore, it is with heavy heart that one 
takes up the task of enlightening 
those modernistic apologists who 
prate so wistfully about the “crea- 
tive spirit,” and design being innate 
in man, and “art the child of emo- 
tion.” Alas, nothing is innate in man 
except hunger, thirst and sex—all 
else has been acquired through slow 
eons of bitter necessity. Design is 
no more innate in man than a plug- 
hat or a cane, Design evolved from 
the useful arts of weapon-making, 
pottery, basketry and the like. Man 
rose above the monkey because he 
had a longer thumb and a shorter 
tail, and he probably developed the 
thumb grabbing things to eat and 
lost the tail as he grew too heavy, 
from better eating, to hang from a 
tree. As to the fine art of picture 
making, which depended on the in- 
vention of drawing, it was purely 


J mental in its origin. It began with 


pictures of the animals men hunted 
in the dawn age, probably as charts 
to show young hunters where to 
press home the spear. Pictorial fine 
art has been an intellectual pursuit 
ever since, and aesthetics a matter 
of conscious cerebration. 





RINGELING *:" 
Art 

(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 
Announces 12 weeks summer term opening June 14, for 
artists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at 
Little Switzerland, North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb 
living accommodations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special 
weekly rates. Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for 
general cataloz and folder, ‘‘Summer Study in the Land 
of the Sky.”’ Address: V. A. 

Kimbrough, Pres. 


Sarasota, FLOR § DA 


CREATIVE ART WORKSHOP 


Mills College Summer Session 


June 29 - August 10 


Featuring: Robert B. Howard—Painter and 
Sculptor 
Chairman; William A. Gaw—Painter 
F. Carlton Ball-——Ceramics 
Alfred Neumeyer, Ph.D.—Art of the Amer 
icas—Modern Art 
Ilsa Schulz—Weaving 
Ruth Cravath Wakefield—Children’s Classes 


Address Enquiries. 


Office of Summer Session 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 





Mexico ! 
Arts... Crafts... Spanish 


SUMMER SCHOOL: JULY... AUGUST 
b At San Miguel Allende 4 


For Descriptive Folder, write F. R. DiCKINSON 
1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois 


JOSEPH J. SCHEPP 


PORTRAIT CLASS 


Foundation for Paintin 2 


Carnegie Hall Studio 912 
56th Street & 7th Avenue Entrance 
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Summer School June 18 through July 28 


An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
guished faculty. redit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog K and application 
blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 e PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dresa De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
on campus and enjoy University ac- 
tivities. 





For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1945 









Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








For Summer Students 
Advertise in the Art Digest 
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IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 



































Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 





























DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 




























































































The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 












































Modern Frames of 
Distinction 

















Fine Antique 
Reproductions 












































DESIRES POSITION AS INSTRUCTOR 








For further information, please write to 
Box 240, Art DiGest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 


























HAND GROUND 
Jecour oii COLORS 








Powerful . . . No fillers used 

“Conforms with the highest standards neces- 

sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 

manency pungnanes . See your * tocal 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR covers, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, M. Y. 
























BONDS BUY BULLETS 






















BOSTON ARTIST 
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News from Paris 


FRANK R. Perts, former art dealer, 
with galleries in both Hollywood and 
Paris prior to his induction into the 
Army in 1943, sends news from France 
of artists and galleries there, via the 
Los Angeles Times. He sums up his re- 
action to the art life in Paris in two 
words, “No Change.” He found the 
Perls Galleries in the French capital 
occupied by a collaborator, who, pro- 
ceeded to call him names, In Sgt. Perls’ 
own words, “I called the police and it’s 
all under control now.” 

A pilgrimage to Picasso’s Rue des 
Grands- Augustins studio found the cel- 
ebrated innovator at home. The soldier- 
dealer writes: “I asked him why he 
hadn’t come to the United States in 
1939, as our Ambassador had at that 
time tried to lure him to New York. He 
gave me a royal sweep with both arms, 
showing me his miserable studio, his 
small iron stove, his torn, faded green 
carpets, his (really) broken windows, 
his (really) broken chairs of no vintage, 
and asked, did I really think he could 
have left all that and lived in a sky- 
scraper?” 

Concerning Paris’ 57th Street, the Rue 
la Boetie: “No. 21 used to house the 
gallery of Paul Rosenberg (now estab- 
lished in New York) who was Picasso’s 
art dealer. Now we found the offices of 
the F. F. I. in there; they had taken 
it over from some anti-semitic publica- 
tion the Germans had installed in Mr. 
Rosenberg’s house. Across the street is 
Mr. Bignou; he too, has a gallery on 
57th Street and has personally weath- 
ered the occupation well.” 

Mr. Bignou told Sgt. Perls that the 
artists who went to Germany on their 
notorious “good will trip” did so be- 
cause of a promise that for each painter 
who went, a hundred French prisoners 
of war would be sent home. The prom- 
ise was never fulfilled, and the only re- 
ward the artists—Vlaminck, Derain, Se- 
gonzac, Friesz, Despiau, Maillol—re- 
ceived was the shadow of collaboration 
on their names and reputations. 

On Invasion Day, June 6, Pierre Dur- 
and-Ruel opened an exhibition of work 
by Dietz Edzard, well known anti-Nazi 
German artist, who had resided in Paris 
for years. All of the canvases were sold 
to Frenchmen. One week before the 
liberation of Paris, the Nazis impressed 
the artist, who is 54, into the German 
army. His wife, Suzanne Eisendieck, 
well known in California where she had 
painted portraits of Hollywood celebri- 
ties, is still in Paris. 
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How to Look at a Picture 


“Painting and Painters: How to Look 
at a Picture—from Giotto to Chagall,’ 
by Lionello Venturi. Foreword by Booth 
Tarkington. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1945. 250 pp. of text and 53 
full-page reproductions in black and 
white. $3.50. 


The third publication since the ar- 
rival of the noted art critic and scholar 
in this country in 1931 (he published 
more than a score of books in Europe) 
is both an analytical introduction to 
the history of art and a statement of a 
critical credo. Serving both purposes is 
his selection of 50 representative paint- 
ings (reproduced and discussed in de- 
tail) through which he traces the de- 
velopment of art from Giotto through 
the Renaissance, luminous realism, and 
illustration, to the impressionists, fauves, 
cubists and surrealists. Intended as a 
“primer of culture,” readers should find 
this book one of the clearest guides 
lighting a chaotic art world, 


Venturi’s approach to criticism smacks 
little of dogmatism for he does not 
believe in arbitrary definitions nor set 
inelastic standards. The personality of 
the artist as a painter is, for him, the 
only point of discussion: “If the artist’s 
free imagination overwhelms his idea- 
logic purposes, his bowing to fixed laws, 
his learned technique, then he is an art- 
ist, and his result will be a work of art.” 


Similarly, there can be no definition 
of good or bad technique. The only cri- 
terion is that of suitability. To deter- 
mine a work art or failure, is to meas- 
ure the synthesis of content (as distin- 
guished from subject matter) and form. 
This is Venturi’s only insistence and a 
good one. He rails at critics—classical 
and contemporary—who stress one as- 
pect of painting, for example, plasticity, 
to the exclusion of all others. “To de- 
tach the subject matter, the content or 
physica] elements of form, line plastic- 
ity, and color from the whole of a paint- 
ing means to destroy the work of art. 
The unity of all these elements means 
artistic life; their separation is, for all 
elements, artistic death.” 


An ardent liberal, Venturi came to 
America after resigning his chair at 
the University of Turin. Word has come 
that he has been recalled by the Italian 
government to an even more important 
post at the University of Rome. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Institute of History and 
Art Apr. 4-22: Artists of Albany 


Area. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico Jo Apr. 
12: Paintings by Hilaire Hiler; To 
May 10: Artists of New Mexico. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art To 
Apr. 23: Drawings by Pavel Tchel- 
itchew. 

ATHENS, GA. 

University of Georgia, Department 
of Art To Apr. 12: Florida Gulf 
Coast Group Exhibition. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery To Apr. 
15: Paintings by Helene Samuel. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society of Boston Apr. 9-27: 
Paintings by Ives Gammell. 

Doll and Richards To Apr. 7: Paint- 
ings by Harley Perkins. 

Guild of Boston Artists Apr. 9-21: 
Memorial Exhibition of Ralph W. 
Gray. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To Apr. 
14: Paintings by Harold Rotenberg. 

Today's Art Gallery Apr. 2-May 5: 
Paintings by Lopez Rey. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Apr. 4-25: 
Paintings by Patteran. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 70 Apr. 15: Litho- 
graphs by Grant Wood and Thomas 
Benton. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. Ackerman Galleries To Apr. 21: 
Watercolors by Roy Mason 

Associated American Artists Galler- 
ies To Apr. 7: Paintings by Robert 
Philipp; Apr. 9-30: Group Exhibi- 
tion by Members. 

Findlay Galleries Zo Apr. 20: Na- 
tional Academy Painters; Water- 
colors by Clarence Carter. 

Pokrass Galleries To Apr. 15: Paint- 
ings by Copeland Burg and Con- 
stantine Ponzialis. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati. Art Museym Jo Apr. 8: 
Contemporary Amerioan Painting; 
Works by Louis Pohl; Apr. 7-May 
6: Prints and Drawings by Cin- 
cinnati Artists; American Color 
Prints. 

Taft Museum Apr. 1-22: Ohio Wa- 
tercolor Society Annual Exhibition. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum 7o Apr. 7: 
American and European Waier- 
colors. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo Apr. 
10: Portrait of America, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Apr. 1-7: Mod- 
ern Painters as Sculptors; Apr. 4- 
30: Paintings by Lily Cushing. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 6: 
Paintings by Florence McClung; 
To Apr. 17: Prints by Josef Im- 
hof; To Apr. 25: Dallas Allied 
Arts Exhibition; Apr. 8-May 4: 
Paintings by Charles T. Bowling. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Apr.: 
ings by Joe Jones. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum T7o Apr. 9: 
Italian Masters; To Apr. 10: Chi- 
nese Buddhist Sculpture. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Art Center of The Oranges Apr. 9- 
May 14: Annual Exhibition. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

Englewood Art Gallery To Apr. 11: 
Paintings by Edmund C. Vrey. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center Jo Apr. 9: 
Paintings by Pvt. Harvey W. Kid- 


Paint- 


der. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Apr. 1-30: 
Group Exhibition. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Art Association Apr.: Mod- 
ern, Mediterranean and Renaissance 


Art, 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr. 8-29: 
Straus Collection. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Zo Apr. 
29: Russian Icons. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Apr.: Six Contemporary American 
Painters. 

KINGSTON, R. I. 

Rhode Island State College Apr. 13- 
27: Ancestral Sources of Modern 
Painting. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries Apr.: Con- 
temporary Paintings. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 


April 1, 1945 





Apr. 22: Biennial Exhibition of 
Drawings by American Artists; 
Apr. 3-29: Paintings by Emery 
Gellert; Apr. 5-29: The Army at 
War. 

Municipal Art Commission Apr.: 
Sanity in Art Exhibition. 

Stendahl Art Galleries Apr.: S. Mc- 
donald Wright. 

Francis Taylor Galleries Apr. 3-May 
5: Paintings by Angna Enters. 

James Vigeveno Galleries Apr.; Marc 
Chagall. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Apr.: Paint- 
ings by Frederic Taubes; Water- 
colors by James Fitzgerald and 
Maria Kostyshak. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum Apr. 5- 
30: Graphic Art Exhibition. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Apr. 
12-May 1: Paintings by Maud 
Mason. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute 7o Apr. 
29: Annual Exhibition of Wiscon- 
sin Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Apr. 15; Durer; To Apr. 17: Sculp- 
ture by John Rood. 

University Gallery, University of 
Minnesota To Apr. 7: Old Masters. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum Apr. 1-22: 
Paintings by the Dialists. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today To Apr. 7: Drift- 
wood Sculpture by Charles Mil- 
bauer; Apr. 9-21: Paintings by 
Mildred Marlo. 

Newark Museum Apr.; Elements of 
Design. 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o Apr. 23: 
“Men of the Tile Club.” 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club 7o Apr. 6: 
Paintings by Will Henry Stevens. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art Apr. 
9-30: “‘Are Clothes Modern?” 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Art Center Apr. 10-26: 
Hatch Collection of Drawings. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute To Apr. 15: 
Annual Exhibition of Pasadena 
Society of Artists. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Apr. 3-29: Paintings by Daniel 
Garber. 

Art Alliance 7o Apr. 8: Sculpture 
hy Mitzi Solomon; To Apr. 15: 
Flower Paintings; Paintings by 
Abraham Rattner; Apr. 10-May 6: 
Howard B. Schleeter. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art To 
Apr. 8: The Art of America. 

The Print Club Apr. 6-20: Annual 
Exhibition of American Etching. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Pent-House Gallery Apr.: Contempo- 
rary California Artists. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Apr. 8: Abstractions by H. Ber- 
toia; Army Art; Picasso. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Apr. 15: 20th 
Century French Painting. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
To Apr. 13: Paintings by Thomas 
Eakins. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 7o 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Apr. 2- 
14: Paintings by M. Lowengrund. 
N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Apr.: 
Etchings. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Apr. 6-7-8: Play School Bene- 
fit Exhibition; Apr. 9-21: Paint- 
ings by Wolfgang Roth. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Apr. 2- 
14: Watercolors by Eve Clendenin; 
Paintings by Nell Choate Jones. 
Artist Associates (138W15) Apr. 9- 
28: Members’ Exhibition. 


Art of This Century (30W57) To 
Apr. 14: Paintings by Jackson Pol- 
lock. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Apr. 14: Paint- 
ings by Joseph Raskin. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) Apr. 2- 
14: Watercolors by Alfred H. 
Levitt. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Apr. 9-30: Landscapes. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 7: 
Paintings by W. B. Putnam; Apr. 
10-28: Paintings by Gluckmann. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Apr. 
7: Sculpture by Amino. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Apr.: 34 Portraits. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Apr. 15: Recent Acces- 
sions; To Apr. 29: Biennial Inter- 
national Watercolor Exhibition. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Apr.-: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
14: British Painters. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Apr.: French and American Paint- 
ings. 

Contemporary Arts (1LOGE57) Apr. 
2-20: Paintings by Csoka. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) From 
Apr. 2: Paintings by Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Apr.: 19th Century French and 
20th Century American Paintings. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) Apr.: 
Paintings by Edward Melcarth. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Apr.: Old Masters. 

8th St. Gallery (83W8) Apr. 1-15: 
Watercolors by Charlotte Living- 
ston, 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Apr. 1- 
14: Paintings by Eugene Savage. 
Frick Collection (1E70) Apr.: Per- 

manent Collection. 


Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Apr. 7%: Views of Vienna. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo Apr. 7: Paintings 
by W. Elmer Schofield. 

Grolier Club ™7E60) Jo Apr. 10: 
Dralvings by Aubrey Beardsley. 


Guild Gallery (117E57) Apr. 5-21: 
Paintings by Mario Toppi. 

International Print Society (38W 
57) To Apr. 14: Sculpture by 
Richmond Barthe. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr.: 
Americana, 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Apr.: 
Paintings by Louis Bosa. 

Knoedler and Co. (14E57) To Apr. 
7: Paintings by Victor Tischler, 
Apr. 9-21: Paintings by Julius W. 
Schulein. 

Koetser Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
11: Paintings by Marguerite Cas- 
taing. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (Feigl 
Gallery) (601 Madison) Apr. 9- 
28: Paintings by Leger. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Apr. 
2-21: Paintings by Heliker. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Apr. 2-21: Paintings by Herbert 
Barnett. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Apr. 10: Paintings by Gorky; From 
Apr. 10: Paintings by Man Ray. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Apr. 
2-21: Paintings by Yun Gee. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Apr.: 
Paintings by Joseph De Martini. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 

7: Watercolors by Cpl. Richard 
Gaige; Apr. 10-21: Paintings by 
Lee Hager. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To Apr. 7: 
Matta; Apr. 10-28: Paintings of 
Nudes. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Apr.: Chinese Costumes 
16th Century French Prints; Greek 
Painting. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Apr. 7: Drawings by Cadmus 
Apr. 9-28: Watercolors by Betty 
Parsons. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) From 
Apr. 9: Paintings by John Whorf. 

Modern Art Studio (637 Madison at 
59) To Apr. 15: “Painters with 
Singing Color.’> 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To Apr. 
7: Drawings by Frederic Dorr 
Steele; Apr. 9-28: Paintings by 
Mac Iver and Robinson. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To May 138: Paintings by Mon- 
drian, 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Apr.: Kandinsky Memo 
rial Exhibition. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) Apr.; Paintings by 
Jerome Myers. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Apr.: Work 
by Karl Knaths. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Apr. 
European and American Masters. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
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Apr. 29: Associated Artists of Syra- 
cuse. 

TACOMA, WASH. 

College of Puget Sound Apr. 8-29: 
Annual Exhibition of Artists of 
Southwest Washington; Latin- 
American Painters. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Art Gallery Apr.: Anniver- 
sary Exhibition; Apr. 4-25: Etch- 
ings by L. 0. Griffith and Evelynne 
Mess; Watercolors by Edward Wil- 
liams and C. Curry Bohm. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Apr, 1-30: 
Paintings by Siqueiros, Rivera and 
Orozco; American Fantasists; Sculp- 
ture by Bruno Mankowski; Paint- 
ings by Mary McCrae. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Apr. 1-29: Landscape 
Club of Washington Annual Ex- 
hibition. 

Corcoran Gallery To Apr. 29: 19th 
Biennial. 








National Gallery. Smithsonian In- 
stitution To Apr. 8: Etchings of 
Paris by Lester G. Hornby. 


Phillips Memorial Gallery To Apr. 
17: Paintings by Benjamin Kop- 
man; To Apr. 30: Paintings by 
Bonnard. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery and School of Art 
Apr. 6-15: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries Apr.: Group Ex- 
hibition of Small Paintings. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 7o Apr. 29: 
Modern Drawings. 


CITY 


Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 30) 
From Apr. 6: Paintings by Enoch 
Wood Perry, dr. 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries (11E 
57) Apr. 10-21: Paintings by Rob- 
ert A. Herzberg. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West at 77) Apr.: 
Portraits of Americans. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Apr. 
8: Paintings by Paul Klee. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Apr.: Mod- 
ern French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Apr. 1- 
14: Watercolors by L. Calapai. 
Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth) Apr.: 
Old Master and Modern Color 
Prints. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Apr. 2- 
14: Paintings by Walter Isaacs. 
Pen and Brush Club (16E10) To 
Apr. 15: Paintings by Betty Waido 

Parish. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Apr.: Paint- 
ings by Carol Blanchard. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Apr. 2-21: 
Paintings by Ariadna Liebau. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Apr.: Contemporary American Por- 
traits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
Apr.: Paintings by Mattson; Litho- 
graphs by Spruance. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) To Apr. 15: American Ab- 
stract Artists. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Apr. 2- 
May 5: 19th and 20th Century 
French Paintings. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Apr. 
14: Paintings by Ben-Zion. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

Sechneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Apr.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) = Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Apr. 
Old Masters. 

67 Gallery (67E57) Apr.: Paint 
ings by Hans Hofmann 

Studio Guild (130W57) Apr. 9-21 
Paintings by A. P. Lovick, M. P 
Lynch and C. C. Marshall. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) Apr. 7 
30: Paintings by Leger. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Apr. 9-28: Paintings by La 
mar Baker. 

Whitney Museum (10WS8) Jo Apr 
11: European Artists in America 

Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Apr 
11-May 12: Paintings by Claude 
Monet. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Jo Apr 
14: Watercolors by Sibley Smith 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
ipr Old Masters 
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Had to Take It 
But Don’t Like It 

Public revolt against offensive and 
distasteful decorations which were 
forced on them by being plastered on 
the walls of public buildings during the 
heyday of the WPA renaissance period 
has had its latest flare-up in Maine. 

There in Kennebunkport, the articu- 
ulate Booth Tarkington and Kenneth 
Roberts made such lucid protests that 
reverberations reached Washington. The 
United States Senate listened while 
Maine’s gray-haired Senator White told 
about the paintings in their Post Office 
and agreed with his demands that the 
Government should arrange to have 
the “offensive to the citizens of our 
community” paintings replaced. 

The community has raised in excess 
of $1000 for another painting and if 
the House of Representatives agrees 
another mural will be installed, 

Kennebunkport is fortunate to have 
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LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


STOOPS, ERNEST N. 


among its citizens men like Kenneth 
Roberts and part-time citizens of Booth 
Tarkington's talents and tastes, and 
American art, in general, should be 
thankful also. 


More on the Art You Gotta Take 


Another instance similar to the up-, 


rising which occurred in Maine hap- 
pened in the center of the country. 

At Salina, Kansas, an enraged citi- 
zenry appealed to its Congressman, 
Frank Carlson, who got busy and held 
up the installation of several murals 
on the walls of the Post Office there. 
They had arrived and were ready to be 
stuck on the walls of the new building. 

Mr, Carlson obtained photographs of 
the paintings and sent them out to 
Salina where they were exhibited in 
the most prominent windows of the 
main avenue. Those who were not al- 
ready incensed were shocked when they 
saw them and declared them to be an 
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LOOK FOR THE 


DEEP GOLD 
LABEL 


The ullsmate 
coopcsee eles 
Onl Colors...tvr 


THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 


Here is shown the cup of the Honor 
Roll on which the name of the Arizona 
Chapter has been engraved—the first 
winner, together with the framed scroll 
which went to Arizona. On it are the 
names of the States which set up the 
honors and the names of the distin- 
guished persons for whom they were 
created, At the side of the cup is the 
beautifully bound record book in which 
is embossed the record of the honors 
created. 





offensive, insulting and belittling af- 
front to the State and its people. 

At last reports the murals were still 
in their wrappings but the citizenry 
is still apprehensive that when the 
vigilance has slacked they may appear 
some morning on the walls. 

To the League have come many com- 
plaints about the kind of art and sub- 
jects which the public has had shoved 
on them without any by your leave— 
wholly with the attitude of mama knows 
best. The public can stand just so much 
shoving around then it rebels. This 
all traces back to the lop-sided juries— 
or no jury at all. There are more than 
thunder clouds in the art skies. 

In the meantime American art can 
be thankful for men in Congress like 
Senator White and the Gentleman from 
Kansas, Mr. Carlson. 


Golden Words from the 
Golden Gate 


John Garth, one of our distinguished 
members who wields an editorial pen 
with the same facility he handles his 
brushes, is art commentator on that 
venerable publication, The Argonaut in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Garth has a telling piece in the 
last issue on War Memorials. It is re- 
grettable that space does not permit 
its reprinting here. He also publishes 
a statement by Bruce Douglas, Chair- 
man of the League’s California Chapter, 
which he made at the National Com- 
mittee meeting in New York. 

These activities by our members are 
having a noticeable effect throughout 
the country and the determination is 
growing that such shrines shall embody 
beauty and the spirit of a memorial. 
Both Mr. Douglas and Mr, Garth are 
much-needed and forceful personages 
in these times in our art history when 
so much effort and organization is be- 
ing ruthlessly used to pervert it. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


The Art Digest 
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For Everyone 


EVERETT SHINN 


EVERETT SHINN, perennially young, 
is a veteran of achievements in many 
fields. Long ago he took a ranking 
position in American art with his red 
chalks, so aptly described by Guy Pene 
du Bois and Albert Gallatin in writ- 
ings about him. He is represented in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannican Col- 
lection of Contemporary American 
Painting by an oil “Ballet.” 


Since his Trenton, N. J., City Hall 
“Labor” murals, based on the Roeb- 
ling Steel Works, he has attained an 
enviable range of production, from 
portraiture to the theatre genre paint- 
ings that permanently represent him 
vn the walls of the Metropolitan, 
Whitney and Brooklyn Museums, etc. 
Many famous men have been painted 
by him, among them Mark Twain, Sir 
Henry Irving and Clyde Fitch. 


For his “Early Morning” the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago awarded him in 
1939 the Walter F. Blair $600.00 
Prize, and later acquired it by pur- 
chase. It is his simplicity, charm, and 
swift draughtsmanship that lends it- 
self admirably to such subjects as the 
Ballet, Theatre and the streets of New 
York present, and it is in these pic- 
tures that we discover the most per- 
sonal expression of this great artist’s 
genius. His work may be seen at all 
times at the American British Art 
Center Gallery, 44 West 56th Street, 
New York City. 


The Outstanding 


NOTED AMERICAN 
PAINTER 


RECOMMENDS 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


EVERETT SHINN SAYS:— 


“The makers of Grumbacher color prod- 
ucts have ground into their pigments a 
sensitiveness that is easily transfer- 
able to the artist. It greatly supports 
one's endeavor to have nothing to 
blame your failures on except your- 


self." ae 


Goons 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed 
to be superior or equal in 
quality to specifications es- 
tablished by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and recommenda- 
tions of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Pro- 
fessional League.”’ 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, to- 
gether with com- 
plete descriptions 
of pigment and oil 
contents. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


FOR 
PRICE LIST 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ material 
dealer and your favor- 
ite medium, and we 
will mail you free 
copy of Robert Phillip, 
A.N.A. (‘‘His Palette 
and His Work’’) with 
2 full page plates in 
color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


e 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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